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GREASE PAINT HELPS IT GO! 


Showmanship gets America’s 
new products and models off 
to a flying sales start. 


We mean the down-to-earth 
“live” kind that pays its way 
in sales power—complete 
with catchy tunes, glamorous 
production numbers, gorgeous 
song and dance gals, spot- 
lights and footlights. 


When you've produced as 
many meetings, conventions, 
awards presentations and 
product announcements as 
we have—you know how to 
make showmanship dollars 
add up to sales doliars. 


Next time you could use 

8 professional help putting 

Coro : grease paint to work for 
Diamond | oe your products, call on us. 
Crystal , We're prepared through long 
Writher orig Galt | a. experience to handle any 
: or all of the thousand and 

one details that make for 


a finished production. Plan- 
ning, script writing, working 
up original words and music, 
casting, last-minute arrange- 
ments, etc. You name it, 
we'll see that it gets done 
right, before curtain time. 
For consultation, call... 
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MOTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS @ VISUALIZATIONS e SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL JUdson 2-4060 Hollywood 3-2321 TRinity 5-2450 ENter prise 6289 ZEnith 0143 STate 2-6757 
NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD DETROIT DAYTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


Vitatilm Package Wins 


\ariely Store Silver Award 


Distinctive put-ups of Startex Mills 
kitchen toweling, utilizing VITAFILM 
packaging film by Goodyear and designed 
by Harry Lapow Associates of New York 
City, have won the Silver Medal Award 
in the 2lst Annual Variety Store Mer- 
chandise Packaging Competition. 
Thanks to the package design, pricing 
was prominent in a brilliant red bull’s- 
eye, Startex labeling was readily displayed 
from either side—and a variety of towel 
sizes was merchandised via the standard- 
ized 7” x 10” fold wrap. 

Selection of VitaFiLM for a host of Star- 
tex packages—from heavy bolt goods to 
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ft 
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attractive gift put-ups—was made for 
good reasons: extreme durability under 
stress of rough handling and temperature 
changes, clarity, printability and ideal 
workability under manual and high-speed 
automatic operation, the film’s low cost, 
failure to attract dust and wonderful 
“feel.” 

WRITE FOR FACTS ON THE BEST 
TEXTILE FILM IN THE FIELD! 
Address: Goodyear, Packaging Films 
Dept. N-6434, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Striking 
VITAFILM 
Gift Set Put-Ups 
by 
Startex 
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The Finest in Sheer Protection 
1958 U 


Vitafilm, a Polyvinyl chloride—T. M. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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as seen by 
JOHN BURGOYNE 


Depicted below is a man of letters. 
His student days ended with PHD. 
He has written books on marketing, 
selling, and advertising books 
highly regarded by toilers in these 
professions. He has an active, re- 
sourceful imagination. His vocabu- 
lary is by average standards un- 
limited. But when he writes adve1 
tising copy he purposely repeats 
words like “Amazing,” “New,”’ “In- 
stant,” and others just as familiar 

over and over again accom- 
panied by the usual superlatives 
which are just as familiar. Why? 
Because these words move goods 
off shelves in staggering volume! 


J STANT COFFEE, eactany: 
BiKuits, 


When it comes to moving goods off 
shelves in any given local market 
his words work their greatest magic 
in the local newspaper. The news- 
paper has proved conclusively its 
ability to motivate consumers to 
buy. Most effective of all newspa- 
pers for advertisers are those lo- 
cated in America’s best Test Mar- 


kets. 


When you use Burgoyne’s research 
services available in more than 
25 of America’s top test market 
cities you get facts faster, more 
accurately, and more economically. 
His researchers live there. Care- 
fully selected panels of stores are 
established there. Burgoyne doesn’t 
have to go there to make the ar- 
angements. They’re already made. 
. So when you get ready to make 
a market test. . . . Call Burgoyne 
. he’s ready! 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


ARE YOU TOO TIRED? 


If you’re too tired, too often, chances are both your business and 
home lives are suffering. Your morale is probably low, and it’s 
not surprising that you look older than your years. Dr. Harry 
Johnson, M.D., Medical Director, Life Extension Examiners, 
tells you how to get back on the plus side, healthwise. 


NOISES IN THE GRAVEYARD 


No headless horseman here. Just a ghostly hand in control of a 
machine. Observers disbelieve what they see. Even the end uses 
of the machine are but dimly apparent. Here’s a set of sales prob- 
lems thoroughly challenging to management ingenuity. 


SINGER MENDS ITS WAYS 


The domestic sewing machine market has turned into a boxing 
arena. Staid, 107-year-old Singer has pulled out its gloves and 
trunks in an attempt to recapture the lead from the postwar crop 


of vigorous importers. 


LOOKING FOR SALESMEN? 


Maybe you'd better review and appraise your plan for hiring 
them. The technique: Break up your routine into ten value 
factors, and rate each one separately. Richard Schultz, Industrial 
Relations Methods, Inc., tells you “how.” 


LESTOIL CLEANS UP VIA SPOT TV 


“With a hell of a nerve,” Jacob L. Barowsky, Adell Chemical 
Co., is extending distribution of his Lestoil with market-by- 
market conquests to the Middle West. He’s doing it with spot 
TV. And the annual rate for 1958 is starting above $6 million. 
There’s a good reason. Using spot TV, Lestoil sales have soared 
56,000% in just four years. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is Incorporated PROGRESS, Is published the first and third Friday of 
every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third Issue Is published on the tenth of 
the month. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp, Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, 
at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 
34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mail to 38 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 


SALES MEETINGS, Part Il of Sales Management, Is issued six times a year—in January, March, May, 


July, September and November. Editorial and production offices: 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ARE YOUR SALESMEN STRANGERS? 


If you have many salesmen representing many divisions, you may 
have the same problem Du Pont once had. Different Du Pont 
salesmen would sit in a PA’s waiting room and nat know each 
other. The PA might be the one to introduce them. Em- 
barassing? Yes. So Du Pont brings its salesmen together in a 
“family circle.” 


CUSTOMERS COMPLAINTS HEADED OFF 


Weak spot in many a company is efficient order follow-through 
at the home office. Victor Equipment’s Order Service Depart- 
ment not only heads off snarls, but alerts salesmen to the need 
for follow-up whenever a steady customer fails to send in 
normal repeat orders. 
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Looking for 
More Sales ? 


iced 


Here’s How AMERICAN CHAIN 
of WAREHOUSES Can Help You! 


> In 83 major markets from coast-to- 
coast there is a member of American 
Chain of Warehouses. Each, a leader in 
its market, offers you the finest and 
most complete public warehousing and 
distribution services. They bring your 
products near your customers, shorten 
delivery time, maintain your stocks, 
increase your sales. Amazingly efficient 
and economical! 


For Distribution Costs 


CALL NEW YORK: John Terre- 
forte, Eastern Manager, YUkon 
6-7722, or write to 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


CALL CHICAGO: Henry Becker, 
Western Manager, Hariison 
7-3688, or write to 53 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. a 


CALL LOS ANGELES: C. E. 
; Jacobson, West Coast Manager, 
= 4419 W. Peco, Webster 3-8507, 


da 4 Los Angeles, California, 


CALL NEAREST MEMBER: Any 


| member of American Chain of 


Warehouses can give you distri- 
bution costs in any marketing cen- 


| ter. Find name of your nearest 


member in 


FREE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


Write for your copy to John Terreforte, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


A Nationwide System of Public Warehouses 
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Every Link A Strong One 


Many happy returns! 


He gets something out of it 

that saves his time, spares his back, 

¥ stops losses, increases yields, 
improves his plant—and profit. 

For her it saves steps, 

provides color schemes, kitchen plans, 
more varied meals, easier ways, 

better living for the whole family. 
Readers get many happy returns 

from Successful Farming. 

Advertisers ditto...from this magazine 
that has the confidence and respect 

of 1,300,000 of the best U.S. families — 
with average farm cash income above $10,000. 
Outstanding opportunity for advertisers. 


Successful Farming ..»-Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angele: 


only genuine 


always looks neat 
neur—bustrerstie, 


A good-looking sales case is as 
important as your own neat ap- 
pearance on any sales call. 
That’s why more salesmen and 
sales organizations use TUFIDE 
Cases. TUFIDE always looks 
neat; gives you years longer 
service. See the many TUFIDE 
styles and sizes at stationery 
and department stores . . . but 
insist upon genuine TUFIDE — 
there’s nothing else like it. 
Special cases designed to order. 
as — 

[ stesco Se " 

1401 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

LOOKS like leather... l Please send further facts on tures and 

FEELS like leather... | name of my nearest dealer. 
OUTWEARS leather 5 tol... Your Name 


Company Name 

UNCONDITIONALLY Stee 

GUARANTEED 5 YEARS! \ chy & tens 
_— 
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7 __State | 
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Steb’co (Since 1918) Chicago 7, Illinois em I caer alas ail 
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Fis: in Total Advertising 


Among U. S. Evening and Sunday Newspapers in 1957 


55,415,155 LINES 


Milwaukee Journal Advertising 
Linage, 1948-1957 


Lines 


55,415,155 
58,132,817 
54,456,955 
49,370,297 
51,073,874 


49,457,702 
45,788,940 
44,649,859 
41,107,266 
34,329,926 


483,782,291 
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For nine years in a row The 
Milwaukee Journal has led all 
evening and Sunday newspa- 
pers in the country in adver- 
tising volume. It was first 
among all newspapers in five 
of those years. From 1948 
through 1957, The Journal 
published a total of 483,782,- 
291 lines of advertising, or 


more than any other newspaper 


in the nation. We believe this 


record 1s a significant tribute 
to the buying power and re- 
sponsiveness of our readers, 
and the economy of The Jour- 
nal’s thorough, one-newspaper 
coverage. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


Read in 9 Out of 10 Homes in the 
Metropolitan Area 


National Representatives, 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc 
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40,000 REASONS 


in Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin prints some What does this mean to Bulletin adver- 


10,000 local news stories every year. These tisers ? It means that their messages are care- 


are gathered by one of the world’s largest fully considered—at home—in the newspaper 
local news staffs, augmented by a network of Philadelphians read, respect and respond to. 


special correspondents. - , 3 
The Bulletin goes home... delivers more 
; " i > ‘- +} y r > io < . 

It is this unique reporting of the big and copies to Greater Philadelphia families 
little news of Greater Philadelphia—together 

every seven days than any other newspaper. 
with the other contents of a great metropolitan 
new spaper—that has helped make The Bulletin Advertising Offices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, 
a trusted member of the household through Mictniie * Aehatnn’s Von Aasisien « Miuiiinaiieis «ibaa 
generations of Philadelphia families. Florida Resorts: The Leonard Company, Miami Beach. 


The Bulletin publishes the largest amount of R. O.P. 
color advertising in Philadelphia—Evening and Sunday! 


S et atl and kept incieting * ce. ver the weeltend ot Une office of 
16 Gam Mb ait pay ‘that 


(Ager of the Mewalte Srwe Meru. 
facturing Co. office, discovered 
the theft at 8 A. M. today 

Boy Found Hiding Bite cet ta f : Detective Mimwime Fieve ssid 


In Service Station 
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through The Evening and 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


For 1958 a New 


EDITORIALS ail Time Record 


Tele-Sell and You Advertisers 
PLACED 


Every salesman can learn to sell better. You wouldn’t quarrel 
with that contention, and, privately, neither would your salesmen. 
Now you and your salesmen will have another opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the largest sales training meetings ever held. 


Some 200,000 people are expected to attend the sessions of ‘Tele- Advertisements 
WITH THE HELP O 


Sell and Tele-Manage on March 4, 5 and 6 in 58 U.S. and four 
Canadian cities over closed-circuit TV. Tele-Sell will bring 33 of 
the nation’s foremost sales and management authorities to the screen. 


Many of you will send your salesmen to one or to all three of ° 
the two-hour sessions. You won’t send them because it is the largest Agencies 


single sales training course. You won’t send them in lieu of sales 


and product training within your own company and conducted under . 958 Edi ° f 
your direction. in ] ition 0 


You will send your men because you could not command all this 
talent for your own training sessions. You will send your men to 
learn salesmanship techniques. You will send them to soak up the 
“feel” of people who have risen to the top through selling and whom 

j 


you and they admire and respect, and perhaps desire to emulate. 


But there are side benefits from this mass training. You are en- 
gaged, for the most part, in mass production and mass marketing. So 
mass training is appropriate. 


In addition, you are making it possible for sales executives clubs 
and other non-profit groups to earn income which they can use to 


, : ° : : A Thomas 
carry on education for the benefit of all selling, which means some 


: } ' Register 
benefits for your company and for you as an individual sales execu representative 


tive. will give a 
you all the facts. Yopns® 
For example: Charlotte College in Charlotte, N. C., is sponsoring 
Tele Sell 


hae ll. Isn’t it a fine thing to bring a college into a selling activ Industry Consults T R. 


The event is making news on behalf of selling. In Detroit, where 
the meetings are being sponsored by the Detroit Junior Board of 
Commerce, Mayor Louis C. Miriana has proclaimed March 3-9 as 
“Sales Week.” Similar recognition may be gained in other cities. q 
| 
ele-Sell is built on the theme “Salesmanship is not static.” mes A IF 


They Tell You The Truth 


Thomas Publishing Co. 
For many of you, business has not been too good in the past six 461 Eighth Avenve ° Now Vork 1 
months. You don’t have to read that in a newspaper or in a business- Telephone: OXford 5-0500 
paper. But you do want to know how your customers are doing, 
and to learn whether business has been good or poor for your com 

petitors. 


You look to your businesspapers to provide you with all kinds of 
news, including good news. You read about “bad” news in your 
businesspapers, and you certainly expect them to report the facts, 
good Oo! bad. 


You and your business papers can both be proud of the fact that 
they have been giving you a prompt and faithful view of your 
industry and of business in general. For example: 
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ALWAYS the CHAMP! 


WHO-TV is first in 52% of quarter hours surveyed, 
Sign-on to Sign-off, Sunday through Saturday, according 
to the November 1957 ARB Metropolitan Survey 


of Des Moines’ 3-station market, 


We are far from “Survey happy,” and despite our 
ARB leadership, we still say that NO survey can really 
describe the tremendous audience impact of WHO-TV. 


Advertisers who have known the WHO operation 
over the years know that decades of highest integrity, 
public service and better programming all add 


up to RESULTS you can obtain only on WHO-TV. 


DES MOINES METROPOLITAN AREA SURVEY 
AMERICAN RESEARCH BUREAU 


NOVEMBER 20-26, 1957 


Number of 
First-Place 
Quarter Hours 


Percentages of 
First Place 
Quarter Hours 


WHO.-TV 243 
Station '*K" | 158 34% 
Station “W" | 57 12% 
Ties 8 2% 


52% 


NOTE: At least TWO stations were on the air 
for all 466 quarter hours reported. 
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WHO.-TV is part of Central Broadcasting Company, which also owns 
and operates WHO Radio, Des Moines; WOC-TV, Davenport 
Affiliate 


Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., National Representatives 


 _~gWHO-TV 
——IS FIRST 


WHO-TYV 


Channel 13 + Des Moines 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 
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Purchasing magazine said recently: “Purchasing executives are 
much more pessimistic about the economic outlook than they were a 
year ago.” 


Business Week reported: ““Much of the news in the past few weeks 
does not make pleasant reading for businessmen. Production has 
dropped ; unemployment has risen; capital spending has turned down; 
profits in an increasing number of cases have been disappointing. ‘The 
news, in short, has been precisely the kind of news that develops in 
the early stages of a mild recession.” 


The Iron Age's Yom Campbell declared: “Our business correction 
will hit bottom probably by July . . . we will pull through and be 
stronger and wiser.” 


The Wall Street Journal said: ‘Private pessimism shows through 
rosy official Administration business forecast. Officials aren’t really 
as optimistic as they talk. Rosy predictions stem more from a White 
House decision to talk optimistic than from concrete signs of a busi- 
ness upturn ahead.” 


Sales Management declared last November 1: ‘‘It is always possible 
for this nation to talk itself into a recession or a depression. Almost 
as great a crime would be for us to be so like Babbitt that we refuse 
to recognize possible danger signs.” 


We think the businesspapers of this nation have handled economic 
news superbly in the past six months. It is an American habit to be 
optimistic and to plan for a continuing series of new peaks in employ- 
ment, production and profits. But at least since the 1929 fiasco it has 
become an American habit to face up realistically to some harsh facts 
of economic life. No longer do we shy away from talk about recession ; 
rather, we willingly talk about our problems as well as our oppor- 
tunities. We think this has a lot to do with the present healthy 
state of mind. 


You expect the business press to give you the economic news upon 

which you can base your decisions—and make a profit. Even though 

Sie ° .- a ” + 

some of you may think the business press has no “right’’ to talk about 

bad news, all of you recognize the need for plain speaking. So con- 
gratulations to the business press today. 


What's in a Name 


Guy Gillette, the photographer whose work appears in these pages 
and those of America’s best-known magazines, recently bought his 
two boys a parrot. A lovely, saucy, two-year-old girl parrot. “And 
where,” he asks, ““do you suppose we bought her? At a store called 
Fish and Cheeps!” 


Up on Manhattan’s swank East 57th Street there’s a smart furni- 
ture store whose prices match the fancy address. Its name: Past and 
Present Incorporated. 


In Norwalk, Conn., near where two of our staffers live, is an out- 
fit that specializes in, of all things, cow manure. “Twice as powerful 
as the higher-priced spreads,” reads the firm’s brochure. “ . . . indis- 
pensable to civilized business and social life.” The brochure is signed 
by the owner of this off-beat business. His high-sounding name 
might grace a posh jewelry shop—J. Llewellyn Brooks, II. But did 
Mr. Brooks call his business ‘Brooks’ Fertilizers’? He did not. 
The name is—Toujours Manure. 


Smile. That’s what the owners of these businesses expect you to do. 
Shrug your shoulders and mutter, ““What’s American business coming 
to with names like these?” 


But after the smiling and the shrugging and the muttering are 
over we'll place a small bet: We bet you will remember those names! 
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it's there 
for you... 
on channel 


Did you know that Sales Management 
rates Tulsa both a better quality and 
a better productive market than either 
Boston or Baltimore? It’s a fact; and 
alert advertisers are taking advantage 
of it . . . northeastern Oklahoma has 
an effective purchasing power of $1- 
billion. Your key to this pot of gold is 
KVOO-TV with its productive pro- 
gramming, PLUS revealing market re- 
search, merchandising and promotion 
aids, and constant attention to your 
account and problems. Yes, in Tulsa, 
it’s for you through Channel 
When do you start? 


channel 


For current availabilities 
contact any office of 
Blair Television Associates. 
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Month After Month 
An Average of 2,155 Firms 
Purchase 46,433 Reprints 


. . of editorial articles from Nation’s Business. 
That’s more than a half a million a year! No 
other business magazine gets so many telegrams, 
letters, purchase orders for reprints. Why? Be- 
cause no other editors report so thoroughly, 
factually and promptly on the three greatest 
interests of today’s business leaders: govern- 
ment problems, national issues, business lead- 
ership. 

You'll recognize the names of most of the 
important firms on the telegrams reproduced 
here—just a handful from hundreds selected at 
random. These big business leaders didn’t wait 
for the mail—they wired because they wanted 
these timely articles without delay. They needed 
them immediately for use in the management 
of their own businesses. 

Advertisers find that this No. | all business 
magazine not only holds attention—it also gets 
action. That’s why Nation’s Business advertis- 
ing linage was up 17% in 1957—and up a 
whopping 40% the past 2 years. That’s unde- 
niable proof that action in business . . . 


... RESULTS WHEN YOU 
ADVERTISE IN NATION'S BUSINESS 


And the reason is this: of the 780,000 sub- 
scribers, 550,000 are presidents, owners, 
partners in manufacturing, construction, 
banking, wholesaling, retailing, transpor- 
tation. You reach more of these ownership- 
motivated readers through Nation’s Busi- 
ness than through the next two business 
magazines combined, and at a lower cost 
per 1000. 


780,000 
PAID CIRCULATION, 


of the National Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Nation’s Business 
... edited for 


ownership-motivated businessmen 
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This new and special endorsement is 
available ONLY in 44 newspapers, 
members of the Catholic Family News- 
papers Group. The Seal has presold 
the readers of these newspapers to 
have confidence in products displaying 
the Seal of Acceptance. These news- 
papers generate a high degree of 
loyalty which can be translated into 
SALES for you. 


One More Consumer 
Per Family 


Catholic families have one more per- 
son per family than the national av- 
erage ... a 33% greater sales po- 
tential. Sell them thru the medium 
they rely on for the news, views, and 
features they want and need and 
can find in no other medium. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


Influences 16,071,456 Catholics — 
nearly 50% of the Catholic market. 
No general advertising media group 
delivers complete and equal sales im- 
pact in the Catholic consumer and 
institutional market. 


Catholic Food Topics 
One more mouth to feed per family 
means a 33% greater sales potential. 
1,400,000 homes plus an estimated 
40% pass-on circulation to other fam- 
ilies is important to any food adver- 
tiser. Catholic Family Newspapers 
are read by many food buyers among 
the 800 hospitals serving 10,000,000 
patients, and 12,000 schools with 4,- 
00,000 students. 


CATHOLIC FAMILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY BOGNER & MARTIN, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA 
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In a Tough Market, 
McCulloch Diversifies for Profits 


McCulloch Motors Corp. has an enviable position in the chain 
saw industry. It’s the sales leader. But while McCulloch chain saw 
unit sales have jumped about 50% since 1952, its dollar sales have 
increased only approximately 17%. Reason: Tough competition has 
forced prices down. The way out: diversification. 


As early as 1950, Robert P. McCulloch saw the need for new prod- 
ucts in his Los Angeles-based company. He then established the Pax- 
ton Engineering Co. (now called Advance Development) to plan 
and develop new ideas for production three to five years later. A 
supercharger was the foundation of his first business, McCulloch 
Engineering Co., organized in 1934. In 1943, General Motors led in 
supercharger production but McCulloch was second. That’s when 
he sold the firm to Borg-Warner Corp. Shortly after the sale he 
founded McCulloch Aviation, Inc., to produce auxiliary generator 
engines and target plane engines for the armed forces. 


At war’s end, he changed the name to McCulloch Motors, pro- 
duced light-weight industrial gasoline engines, and in 1946 began 
manufacturing chain saws for Sears, Roebuck under the “Craftsman” 
trademark. In 1948, McCulloch left the uneasy security of producing 
only private brand saws and struck out under his own trademark. His 
sales vice-president, C. F. Breer, says it took McCulloch just six 
months to become number one in sales in the chain saw industry. 


Fred Breer smiles as he points out that McCulloch controls about 
30% of the $72 million market — despite an increasing number 
of competitors in the chain saw industry. In 1946 there were six 
firms in the field. Today there are more than 40. (Homelite Division 
of Textron, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y., is McCulloch’s biggest com- 
petitor.) While 1957 industry sales were down about 15% from ’56, 
Breer says McCulloch’s decreased approximately 10%. 


From 1950 on, Bob McCulloch has been expanding. But his most 
significant move came in April of 1956 when he purchased Scott- 
Atwater Mfg. Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer of out- 
board motors. Combined sales for McCulloch and Scott-Atwater last 
year totaled about $50 million. Although chain saws accounted for the 
majority, Fred Breer says “the potential is in outboards.” His reason- 
ing: From 1953 through 1957 the outboard motor industry increased 
sales by 115%. But Scott-Atwater sales shot up 279%. The 1957 
scoreboard: industry sales up 3%, S-A up 11% over 1956. 


In the fight against industry leader, Outboard Marine Corp., [see 
Corporate Close-up, Jan. 3, 1958, p.12] S-A is leaning heavily on its 
parent company. McCulloch’s research division developed power 
steering, power tilt, and one-lever control for S-A’s 1958 line—all 
new industry ideas. In the meantime, McCulloch is still producing 
superchargers and its 6150 turbo-supercharged target engine recently 
passed Naval flight evaluation tests. Production contracts are expected. 


During his expansion efforts, Bob McCulloch has discovered that a 
changing public can ruin the best of diversification plans. Several 
years ago, the public was on a speed kick. Ford Motor Co. thought 
a supercharger for Fords would sell. McCulloch set about to develop 
one. It took substantial investments by both firms. But when the 
supercharger was ready, the public changed its mind. Market research- 
ers hadn’t guessed that a growing highway death rate would force 
automobile manufacturers away from speed and horsepower adver- 
tising. It meant a shift in policy for Detroit and a lost market for 
McCulloch. That supercharger didn’t hit the market for Ford. But 
don’t be surprised if Bob McCulloch finds an industrial use for it. 
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Your advertising will 
be read by more people 


in This Week than in 


any other publication 


12,000,000 FAMILIES READ THIS WEEK MAGAZINE EVERY WEEK! 


Biggest concentration 
magazine with more 


HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF 
MANAGERIAL PEOPLE 


Three out of four subscribers hold 
managerial positions in business, in- 
dustry, finance, government, and the 
professions. This is the highest of all 
news magazines—highest of all maga- 
zine audiences of more than 1,000,000 
circulation 


10 EXCLUSIVE AND MEASURABLE VALUES FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


1. Highest concentration of high-income families. Highest of 
all news magazines—highest of all magazine audiences of 
1,000,000 or more. 


2. Highest concentration of managerial people. 74.8°% hold 
managerial positions—highest of news magazines—highest of 
all magazines with 1,000,000 or more circulation. 


3. Biggest circulation growth numerically. From 287,160 ten 
years ago to 922,543 average for first half of 1957—more than 
1,000,000 today. 


4. Biggest circulation growth percentagewise. Five times the 
circulation it had in 1945—triple the circulation of just 10 
years ago 


5. Biggest newsstand circulation growth. From 22,000 ten years 
ago to 117,954 average for the first half of 1957, and on selected 
magazine counters only. 


6. First in voluntary circulation methods. No pressure methods, 
no premiums, no door-to-door salesmen. 


7. Most advertising pages directed to business and industry. No 
other news magazine carries as many pages of this type of 
advertising. 


8. Highest visibility for advertising. Carried 1,700 more news 
pages in 1957 than any other news magazine, with resulting 
highest visibility for advertising. 


9. Biggest impact on important people. First in number of 
“most useful” and ‘most confidence” votes by key people in 
business, industry, finance, government and the professions. 


10. LOWEST PER-THOUSAND ADVERTISING COST 
1958 black and white rate per page per thousand is $4.97— 
lowest of any news magazine. 


Now more than 1,000,000 net paid circulation 
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of buying power of any 
than 1,000,000 circulation 


HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF 
HIGH-INCOME FAMILIES 


Reflecting their managerial positions, 
their family incomes average $14,826. 
(The median is $10,000.) This is the 
highest of all news magazines—highest 
of all magazine audiences of more 
than 1,000,000 circulation. 


IGH-INCOME business and professional people, and their 
families, have always been the best customers. In today’s econ- 
omy, they now furnish the most customers for quality products and 
services. Their high incomes come from managerial jobs. In those jobs 
THE they account for the big buying of American business and industry. 


.5.News i 

u S. COM PLETE Coverage of this highest quality 1,000,000 is now available to the 

& World Report NEWS MAGALINE national advertiser at the lowest per-thousand cost of any news 
magazine. 


Americas Class \ews \agazine 


For further advertising information, ask your advertising agency or 
write our advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London. 
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IN DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


What's new about 1.457.000 families ? 


PLENTY HAS HAPPENED in Delaware Valley, U.S.A., since the last 
U.S. Census eight years ago. 


A new market study made for The Inquirer by Alderson & Sessions 
shows that 57% of Delaware Valley’s 1,457,000 families now live in 
the suburbs. Population has jumped 21% since 1950. This study also 
shows what cars they drive, where they buy, how much they spend 
... plus many more vital facts. 


You'll geta clearer picture of The Inquirer's big edge in this vast market 
when you read “The Families of the Delaware Valley.” Example: 44% 
of the area’s total families have incomes of $5,000 or more. But 51% 
of Daily Inquirer families are in this higher income group! Write or 
phone for your copy of this 108-page report, today! 


The Philadelphia Prguiver 


Now in its 25th consecutive year of total advertising leadership 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, J EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD |. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bidg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 

Murray Hill 2 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


A NEW FACE FOR MARKETING seems to be 
growing out of the current business dip. It’s a good- 
looking face. It’s a confidence-inspiring face. And 
there’s nothing false about it. 


Of course, at the moment it has some worry-lines, 
but the set of the jaw and the focus of the eyes 
seem to suggest a determination to not only meet, 
but beat, today’s challenge. 


There’s a near-unanimity of feeling among market- 
ing executives that there’s only one way to get out 
of the current slump—and that is “to sell our way 
out.” A minimum of time is being spent on hand- 
wringing and head-shaking. Instead, there’s a 
strong conviction—stretching across all industry 
—that the sooner we get busy on this job of really 
selling, the sooner we can unfurrow our brows. 


Edsel’s marketing chief, Larry Doyle, who has a 
bigger sales problem than most, remarked recently 
that “good times tend to insulate sales executives 
from their customers.” His implication, of course, 
was that the present business situation should force 
sales executives to break through that insulation 
and get to know their customers (and prospects) 
once more. That’s exactly what’s happening. Sales- 
men, the country over, are finding their bosses at 
their elbows as they make their calls. In many in- 
stances, this is a new experience for the field man. 
It’s also a new experience for many of the sales 
managers! 


Doyle, who tries to keep out among his dealers as 
much as possible, sees the nation’s economic 
dilemma as simply a lag in distribution. “The sales 
force of this country.” he told the Sales Executives 
Club of New York last month, “has led us out of 
every business reverse we have ever suffered.” He 
doesn’t see anything today that would make this 
dip an exception. 
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Of similar persuasion is Andrew Heiskell, pub- 
lisher of “Life” magazine. He recognizes the need 
for all industry to encourage consumer buying, but 
he warns: “Appeals to the consumer to spend more 
this year are empty without solid demonstrations 
by business that it not only believes in the possibil- 
ity of new high levels of prosperity this year but 
that it is already moving in that direction.” 


Heiskell, in trying to help shape the new face of 
marketing, called for a “test-marketing state of 
mind” to stimulate consumer spending. He pointed 
out that many of the same businesses which spend 
millions to pre-determine consumer buying attitudes 
and to test-market in the launching of new prod- 
ucts “lag when it comes to applying the same prin- 
ciples to stimulating tomorrow’s markets for to- 
day’s proven products.” 


“The process in each case is the same,” said Heis- 
kell. “First comes consumer analysis and then the 
application of those findings to the market poten- 
tial. The fact that the consumer holds the ultimate 
key to success in each situation does not relieve the 
manufacturer of responsibility to activate the buy- 
ing function in both cases.” 


What’s being done to “activate the buying func- 
tion,” as Heiskell calls it? Or to “push the hot but- 
ton.” as Elmer Wheeler might phrase the need? 
The answer is—plenty! But, at the same time, not 
enough! What we mean is this: Thinking sales 
executives are busy reshuffling the sales deck and 
dealing out fresh hands, fresh ideas, to their sales- 
men and marketing people. But, not enough sales 
executives are thinking! 


Here are some of the things that are being thought 
about, some of the things that are being done, a 
few of the things that should be done: 


(continued on page 20) 


“Engineering's best 


Behind IBM’s 610 Auto-Point Computer is 

G. Raymond Stilwell who had full responsibility 
for its development. This newest. most 

compact IBM computer solves engineering and 
scientific problems quickly and simply. Other 
IBM Time Equipment Division products: 
automatic production recording systems: 
electronic and electric time and program 
controls, including clocks. recorders. 

signaling equipment. and central 


control systems. 


e g Vanufacturers’ catalogs are a primary source of information about 


their products. We refer to them for specifying data and procurement sources for 


all sorts of components, equipment and materials. 


“Experience has proved that Sweet’s Files are the best single source for such product 


information. Only when a manufacturer’s catalog is available in Sweet's can we always be 


sure it is up-to-date. And no company or departmental library can match the accessibility, 


ease of use, and simplicity of maintenance of Sweet's Files. 


“Manufacturers who pre-file their catalogs in Sweet's not only are making it easy for 


engineers to learn about their products, but they are also helping themselves by making it 


easier for their products to be bought and specified. y) 


G. Raymond Stilwell, Development Engineer—Time Equipment Division 


International Business Machines Corporation, Endicott, New York 


single source for pro 


Industry’s engineers continually confirm the fact 
that pre-filed catalogs make it as easy as possible 
for them to find out what they want to know about 
produc ts they need. Asa result, they use these cata- 
logs more often than any other source of specify- 
ing and buying information. 

In a recent survey among more than 2.000 de- 
sign and plant engineers, for example, 93°% had 
referred to « atalogs pre-filed in their Sweet's Files 

and 97° of these users reported that such refer- 
ence had helped them find wanted products.* 


Instantly accessible, convenient, time-saving, 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


ATLANTA °& BIRMINGHAM 


LOS ANGELES 17 * NEW ORLEANS 12 + 


PHILADELPHIA 7 « PITTSBURGH 19 + SAN FRANCISCO 5 «+ 


uct information” 


up-to-date—pre-filed catalogs are their own best 
answer to the rising tide of demand. among engi- 
neers everywhere, for the continuing growth of 
this practical solution to the “catalog problem.” 

Your Sweet's representative will be glad to give 
you detailed information about the advantages of 
pre-filing your catalog—how, when you do so, you 
serve the information needs of industry’s buvers 
best, and thereby sharply increase the number of 
times your salesmen are invited to bid for wanted 
business. *Copies of these surveys are avail- 


able upon request to our Research Department in New York. 


BOSTON 16 + BUFFALO 2 « CHICAGO 54 + CINCINNATI 2 « CLEVELAND 15 «+ DALLAS 1 «+ DETROIT 26 


ST. LOUIS 1 » WEST HARTFORD, CONN, 


Significant Trends 


(continued) 


Intelligent pricing is a two-way street that leads 
both to sales and profits. The days of setting price 
on an automatic cost-plus basis are long gone. Con- 
sider the market, consider the competition, keep 
in mind the fact that big volume is no assurance of 
big profits. Set your prices to encourage big orders, 
repeat sales. Your price is a reflection of operating 
costs, production expenses. If you can’t reduce 
these to set a competitive price—with a built-in 
profit—consider dropping or changing the product. 
Find out how your competitor is able to undersell 
you and beat him at his game. 


Realistic credit policies are a must today. Study all 
the ways to finance customer purchases and still 
keep solvent. Too tough credit rules can be more 
detrimental to sales than those which are too loose. 
Be sure your policy is flexible. Make sure that your 
credit manager consults you—especially where 
good customers are concerned—before he turns 
thumbs down. If you are operating with last year’s 
credit policy, it’s probably obsolete, inapplicable 
to today’s market situation. 


Adequate distribution means more than having a 
map full of pins. Your products must be readily 
available to everyone who sees your advertising; 
otherwise, you are wasting money. Re-analyze your 
distribution pattern. Pull out of those areas which 
give marginal returns, which have sub-average po- 
tential for your product. Concentrate your sales 
effort, your advertising, your marketing dollars 
where there is the very best opportunity for sales. 
Saturation in one market is usually better than 
“scatteration” in many markets. 


Creative merchandising is seldom overdone. In to- 
day’s market, your merchandising efforts should 
probably be increased several-fold. You'll do your- 
self a favor every time you help your dealers, dis- 
tributors or retailers move your products through 
intelligent consumer-level selling. Put yourself in 
your retailer’s shoes. Visualize his problems, his 
needs. Figure out what help he requires. Then, 
give it to him to the best of your ability. And be 
creative about it. Consumers respond to an imagi- 
native approach. They scoff at anything that lacks 
sophistication. 
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Smart packaging need not be expensive packaging. 
However, don’t underestimate the job that a good 
package can do for you. Jim Nash, industrial de- 
signer, recently made a good point for stand-out 
packaging. He said: “What’s the use of having your 
jingle on everyone’s lips, if the customer can’t 
identify your product at the point of purchase?” 


Don’t sell marketing short! It built a nation. It built 
an economy. It built a standard of living, such as 
the world has never seen. It has been, and can be, 
a real miracle worker. But, everyone in it has to be 
just as creative, just as progressive, just as confident 
as possible. The face of marketing is changing to 
meet the times. And from where we see it, it’s a 
good-looking face! 


Interesting, if not significant . . . 


Business forms are big business, with annual sales 
for 1957 approximating $308 million . . . There are 
lots of new TV programs this year, but 53 network 
evening shows were held over from last year in 
the same time slots . . . Nearly 19 billion individual 
glass containers are used annually by Americans. 
About 43% are used for food ... A St. Louis 
trading stamp firm, P-I-P Stamps, Inc., is now 
offering insurance as a premium for filled books. 
Grocery customers get a stamp worth $1 for every 
$1 purchase. They can turn these in, when they 
get $200 worth, for an equal amount of term insur- 
ance, good for one year . 


Hot dog sales are reaching gastronomical propor- 
tions with 1958 sales expected to exceed one bil- 
lion pounds. The average American ate more than 
60 wienies last year . . . The customer will pay 
attention if you deliver your sales presentation by 
armored truck, says Thillens Checasher, Chicago, 
which offers such a service. The firm can furnish 
armored truck and/or armed guards to carry your 
message to the prospect. Literature states: “Cost 
is small; possibilities great” . . . More national 
advertisers used outdoor posters last year than ever 
before, bringing the medium’s volume for 1957 to 
$122 million . . . There are 32 million kids en- 
rolled in our public schools. . . 
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Sb a grea“ 
symphony, Ludwig 
~all bul those fiwsd 


Maybe no one actually said this to Beethoven, but then he wasn't in the advertising business. In this business, it’s a 


wise creative supervisor, or review board member, or client who knows when 


-and when not—to tinker with an ad,a 


commercial or an idea. We like to think that the ones we have are wise and that the advertising we produce proves it. 
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FIRST PRIZE! 


Raccoon coat with matching 
yellow-and-black Stutz! 


50 SECOND PRIZES! 


(One for each 10,000 of the 
Post’s estimated half-million 
bonus circulation.) A sports-car 
coat without matching Stutz! 


560 THIRD PRIZES! 


(One for each 10,000 of the 
Post’s new circulation rate base 
of 5,600,000.) A rakish devil- 
may-care straw boater! 
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The Saturday Evening 


POST 


AWARD WINNER! Shown above are two of the awards our 


Stutz 


Ist Prize in the Post Bonus Circulation Contest — has 


won in national competition. These medallions are on the dash. 


Arise, advertising Influentials! (We mean 
you if you work in an agency, or in the ad- 
vertising or sales department of any national 
advertiser!) Turn to the things you can 
really count on — the abacus, Univac, your 
fingers and toes—and calculate (guess!) the 
average weekly bonus that The Saturday 


Evening Post will deliver during the first 


quarter of 1958. How else can you win the 


classic, offbeat prizes catalogued at left — 
and the fame and fortune that go with them? 


Now, some facts about the Post Bonus: 
Voluble demand for the 
Post has rocketed circulation past the 
5.600.000 mark! This will be the new circu- 
lation rate base, effective in July. Until then. 


yea, raucous! - 


however, we expect to deliver an average 


¥ 
aN 
| on 


weekly bonus of approximately half a mil- 
lion copies over the present circulation rate 
base of 5.200.000. 


All set? Guess the average weekly Post 
Bonus! Take our estimate of 500,000 bonus 
copies. Dust off your crystal ball. Sharpen 
your wits — and your pencil. Start figuring. 
Run your answer through the hopper. Up 
the flagpole. And there you are. (Hint: Do 
remember the figure of approximately 
500,000 bonus copies. A thoughtless guess 
of sixty copies would be sheer folly.) Also, 
while weve got your attention, tell us the 
one word you associate with the Post. Send 
your entries to the address listed at right 
under RULES OF THE CONTEST! Hurry, read 
them now! Not a moment to lose. 
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sophisticated prizes of this or any year! 


CIRCULATION DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1958! 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Use the coupon at right. Or a POST 
card (the caps are ours). Guess the 
average weekly Post bonus for the 
first quarter of 1958. Then, write 
down the one word you associate with 
the Post. Include your name, your 
firm name, your address. 


2.Only advertising INFLUENTIALS 
(defined heretofore) may enter this 
contest. Send in as many separate 
entries as you wish. 


3. Employees of the Post, its adver- 
tising agency and their families may 
enter the contest. They may enter, 
but they won’t win. 


4. All entries become the property of 
the Post, its assigns, heirs and such. 
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5.In case of a tie, entrants concerned 
will have to finish the sentence “I 
need a Stutz because...” in 25 words 
or Jess (or more). Duplicate prizes? 
We had a terrible time finding even 
one Stutz! 


6.Entries must be received no later 
than March 31, this year. Mail yours 
to: POST BONUS CONTEST, Box 28-E, 
The R. H. Donnelley Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non 10, N. Y. 


7.The winner? The guy or gal who 
guesses closest to the.average weekly 
circulation bonus for the first quarter 
of 1958. The bonus figure will be 
determined by the official Publisher’s 
Interim Statement to ABC for the 
period January 1 to March 31, 1958. 


To: Saturday Evening Post Bonus Contest 
Box 28-E, The R. H. Donnelley Corp. 


Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Here are my Influential answers to 
your Post Circulation Bonus Contest. 


Throughout the first quar- 
ter of 1958, I believe the 
Post will deliver an aver- 


age weekly bonus of 


The one word that springs 
to my mind when I think 
of The Saturday Evening 
Post is 


Estimated Bonus 


Vame 


Post Word 


Position 


Company 


Coat Size———Hat Size—_. 


Street 


State 


City 


to sell any product used in heating, piping, and air conditioning 


Besides their undisputed control of purchasing 
in this field, what do these KEY factors have 
in common? 


Collectively they are the reader-audience of 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning . . . and no 
other publication gets through to them like 
HP&AC. The fact that every copy is paid for 
gives the proof. 


gut the largest and only fully paid (ABC) 
circulation in the field isn’t the only point in 
HP&AC’s favor. It also leads its nearest rival by 
over 2 to | in advertising volume, carries more 


editorial pages by far, has more advertisers, and 
is used on an exclusive basis by more advertisers. 


Conclusion: If you want truly ACTIVE and 
RESPONSIBLE help in getting through to your 
prospects, concentrate your advertising in 
HP&AC. It will meet face-to-face the engineers 
and contractors indicated above PLUS the field’s 
important wholesalers and the original equip- 
ment manufacturers who are large-scale buyers 
of accessory products required in factory-built 
assemblies. 


@ @ 


ning & Air Conditioning 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


form 1040: reimbursed expenses 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I wish to commend you on your 
excellent article contained in the 
Dec. 6 issue [‘‘What ‘Reimbursed 
Expense’ Ruling Means on Your 757 
and ’58 Tax Returns,” p.33] .. 
relative to the reporting of reimbursed 
expenses, and also your suggestion on 
p.34 to protest the proposed method 
of reporting reimbursed expenses in 
1958. 

However, I do wish to point out 
that on p.118 under “Notes” it states 
as follows: 

‘““Advances are not reimbursed ex- 
penses or allowances. The employe: is 
acting as an agent tor the company 
and doesn’t spend his own money. In 
these cases, nothing need be reported.” 

I believe this interpretation to be 
in error... 


A. H. Weiss 


Tax Manager 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


. “J. K. Lasser’s Interpretations 


of New IRS Ruling” was helpful in- 
formation. There was one point made, 
however, that we would like you to 


recheck since we have had some 
unfortunate IRS rulings to the 
contrary 

In one recent case involving a sales- 
man whose entertaining expenses are 
paid with funds advanced monthly by 
the company and subsequently ac- 
counted for by this employe on an 
expense account, the Internal Revenue 
Dept. declared that the salesman’s 
pro rata share of entertaining expense 
in his normal place of business (when 
he was not on travel status) would 
be charged as income 


E. Hoffman, Jr. 


District Sales Manager 
Central Division 
American Can Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

. . After noting the final para- 
graph of the Lasser article, we con- 
tacted our tax consultant and were 
informed that, in his opinion, it would 
be necessary for our men to keep 
adequate records and report the in- 
come and expense. This opinion seems 
to conflict with that expressed . . 
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and we would appreciate a more de- 
tailed analysis 


J. F. Tellman 


Farm & Garden Sales, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Epiror, SALES MIANAGEMENT: 


Having a large sales organization 
which would be confronted with the 
Internal Revenue ruling, we are par- 
ticularly interested in further clarifi- 
cation of the remarks under the head- 
ing of “Notes” on p.118. 


Howard E. Eldridge 


Vice-President, Sales 
Jomac Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bm Sares MANAGEMENT asked How- 
ard F. Elin of J. K. Lasser & Co., 
the authority quoted in the article, to 
review the statement under ‘“‘Notes.” 
Here is his explanation: 

“The note to the article, ‘J. K. 
Lasser’s Interpretations of the New 
IRS Ruling’ contained certain state- 
ments that unfortunately should have 
been qualified. The reference to ad- 
vances should have been presented as 
a possible interpretation—the answer 
being in a ‘maybe’ area. 

‘To exclude such advances as re- 
imbursements would require a strained 
interpretation and it is extremely 
doubtful that the Internal Revenue 
Service would accept the exclusion. 

“Unless there is a change in atti- 
tude by the Internal Revenue Service 
we would have to conclude that any 
advances on account of expenses 
would have to be reported as re- 
imbursed expenses.” 


Howard F. Elin 
J. K. Lasser & Co. 


the cover went over 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Congratulations for a well chosen 
cover page! I am referring to you 
Jan. 3 issue. [‘‘nuts to a business 
slowdown!” | If more leading maga- 
zines would follow your example, 
1958 could be another boom year. 
There is no reason why it should 
not be. 

It is surprising to see so many 
articles written about the scare of 

(continued on page 27) 


THE INQUIRING 
ADVERTISER: 


“Why Am | Missing 
Sales In Memphis 7” 


Answered by Bert Ferguson and Harold 
Walker, owners of Radio Station WDIA, 
Memphis. 


QUESTION: I understand that I may be 
missing sales in 40% of the Memphis 
market. How can I reach—and sell—this 
market? 


Mr. Ferguson: WDIA, the first radio sta 
tion in the area to program exclusively to 
Negroes, is your dominant sales contact 
with Memphis Negroes .. . who make up 
over 40% of the Memphis trading area! 
Mr. Walker: Low Negro 
newspaper and magazine 
readership and low per- 
centage television owner- 
ship among Negroes mean 
that you can't effectively 
sell the Memphis Negro through these 
media. 

Mr. Ferguson: You don’t reach this mar- 

ket with any other radio station, since the 

Memphis Negro listens first and foremost 

to WDIA. 

Mr. Walker: The 1,237,686 Negroes with 

in its radius consider WDIA their station. 

Its all-Negro staff programs exclusively 

to the Negro’s particular tastes to ~apture 

the Memphis Negro’s listenership and 
staunch loyalty. 

Mr. Ferguson: This sales responsive lis- 
tenership is backed by a 
staggering buying potential 
of well over Aalf- billion 
dollars! With an average 
of 80% of this income spent 

on consumer goods! 

Mr. Walker: This high volume market 

buys 52.5% of all the shortening sold in 

Memphis .. . 41% of the packaged soaps 

and detergents 55.8% of the deo- 

dorants! 

Mr. Ferguson: And, before it buys, this 

Memphis market listens — to WDIA! 

WDIA, the only 50,000 watt station in the 

Memphis area, delivers your sales mes- 

sage to a ready-made market of 1,237,686 

Negroes . . . nearly one-tenth of the na- 

tion’s total Negro population. 

Mr. Walker: Scores of such 

year-round national advertisers 

as Taystee Bread, Procter and 

Gamble, Camel Cigarettes and 

Blue Plate Foods rely on WDIA 

to create high volume sales and 

profits for them. WDIA consis- 

tently carries a larger number 

of national advertisers than any other 

radio station in Memphis! 

Mr. Ferguson: With its matchless com- 

bination of exclusive Negro program- 

ming, unequaled power and coverage, and 
hard-hitting salesmanship WDIA 
sells the Memphis Negro market. 

Mr. Walker: And WDIA can be a high 

powered selling force for you! Write us 

today. Tell us what product you want to 
sell. 

Mr. Ferguson: Let us show you how 

WDIA can deliver over 40% of the Mem- 

phis market to you... as a unit! 


WDIA is represented nationally by 


John E. Pearson Company 


WDIA, 50,000 Watts 


Setting 


The setting makes a difference. The New Yorker’s atti- 
tude of quiet dignity*, together with the artful balance of 
its editorial and advertising content, makes this magazine 


the ideal setting for a variety of products and services, espe- 


cially when they are presented with unique creative appeal. 


*A publishing principle which has guided The New Yorker for thirty-two years. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS. 


1958. Actually this is contributing to, 
if not causing, this pessimistic attitude 
which, in turn, is nothing but a shield 
some defeatists are trying to use as 
an excuse for their unwillingness to 
keep at hard work. 

Farid Srour 


Branch Manager 
Bankers Life and Casualty Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Epiror, SALES \IANAGEMENT: 


Just received your Jan. 3 issue, 
having returned from a very excel- 
lent furniture market in Chicago. 
May we have your permission to re- 
print in our company newspaper your 
cover, as well as quotes from the 
supporting article? 


Peter Pepper 


Pete Pepper Products, Inc. 
Lomita, Calif. 


& We're delighted to give it. 


a wife ... on the wife business 
Epiror, SALES MIANAGEMENT: 


So that you may share this com- 
ment provoked by your Jan. 3 issue 
on the “Wife Business” [ Editorial, 
“Has This Wife Business Gone Too 
Far?”’, p.9] 

Certainly the salesman who isn’t 
producing must be unhappy “either 
at home or at the office’ —and, if the 
salesman wishes to continue in his 
present job, what better way than for 
the “Boss” and the Boss-Lady (wife) 
to get together and find out how they 
can work out a happy solution. 

It is my firm belief that a wife 
is her husband’s partner—in business 
as well as at home. If they both un- 
derstand the husband’s business they 
can share the triumphs as well as the 
trials and tribulations which _ beset 
any true salesman—or marriage. 

My husband and I attend conven- 
tions together—it is my pleasure to 
“sell” the wives—and end up with 
good friends all over the country. 

It was only in the Dark Ages, and 
surely Victorian, that the wife knew 
little, if anything, of her husband’s 
business. I, and many another sales- 
man’s wife, follow his charts, know 
his customers, cheer him on_ his 
“‘no sales” days and cheer with him 
on his big sales days. 

Mrs. Adolph L. Platky 
Assistant V-P in Charge of Sales 
P. & C. Tool Co. 
Portland, Ore. 
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FLOOR COVERING 


Lights burn late. 

Dad, on hands and knees, is carefully measuring 
the living room floor. Mother stands by, writing down 
the dimensions he calls to her. Soon dad arises 
wearily, and then begins very important arithmetic 

figuring the price of a new living room rug. 

Because the purchase of floor covering is one of the 
most important decisions a home-owner faces, we 
check these products very carefully indeed. A good 
grade of carpet on a 20x15 feet room can cost $500, 
and we want readers to be satisfied when they are 
stepping on a $500 bill. 

Other experts make sure that if the rug has been 
moth-proofed the finish is adequate. Our textile lab 
works over the construction. Our chemists check such 
claims as ‘“s0% nylon.” And to help us in our investi- 
gations we often call in outside authorities. 

Meanwhile strips of carpet or other floor-covering 
under investigation are placed at strategic spots in 
our laboratories, where they will be stepped on tens 
of thousands of times in a brief period. And when the 
floor covering has stood up to all these investigations, 
we accept the advertising. 

We check the facts on a// the products we accept, 
whether they cost $500 or five cents. That is why 
11,250,000 readers turn to our pages every month, 
confident we will not let them down. If you would like 
to get down to brass tacks on the sales possibilities 
of your product, we suggest you call us today. Good 


Housekeeping, 57th St. & 8th Avenue, New York 19. 
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TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 


Florida’s dynamic Interurbia 


34th in total retail sales $786,145,000 
39th in food store sales $161,983,000 
29th in automotive sales $147,698,000 
33rd in general merchandise sales. . . $114,546,000 

(Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power, May 1957) 


TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG NOW 


Dominate one of America’s richest markets with WTVT! 


@ 33 of the 50 top shows on WTVT! 
@ 8 of the 50 top shows are local live news, weather, sports originations on WTVT! 


; ! 
@ 8 of the 10 top syndicated shows on WTVT! ARB Neveaiher 1957 
ARB proved it first in February...Pulse proved it again in June... ARB re-affirms 
it now in November: your top buy in the Twin Cities of the South is WTVT 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


‘S 
48 eee 


WTVT's maximum power VHF signal delivers bonus coverage of 239 prospering communities! 


O:, IN RETAIL SALES PER CAPITA! 


(U.S. Dept. of Commerce) 


Represented 
by the 
Katz 
Agency 


The WKY Television System, Inc. e WKY-TV and WKY Oklahoma City « WSFA-TV Montgomery 
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Like Ted Bates & Company, whose timebuyers are the industry’s 
largest purchasers of spot television. Naturally, they’re experts. 
At Ted Bates, each market is carefully analyzed to determine the 
most effective television station. Data from the agency’s own 


research department are checked and re-checked, as are market 


and station facts furnished by CBS Television Spot Sales. 


The outcome? During the past year, the Ted Bates timebuyers 
bought spot schedules on WTOP-TV, Washington, D.C. for eleven 

of their clients... major clients like American Chicle, Anahist, 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco, Colgate-Palmolive, Continental Baking, 
Minute Maid, Standard Brands and Whitehall Pharmacal. 


Good spot to be in, say Ted Bates and 364 different national spot 
advertisers currently placing campaigns on the 13 stations and the 
regional network represented by... 


CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES 


wcss-Tv New York, wHcT Hartford, wcau-Tv Philadelphia, wrop-Tv Washington, 
wstTv Charlotte, wBTw Florence, WMBR-TV Jacksonville, WxIx Milwaukee, 
WBBM-TV Chicago, KGUL-TV Galveston, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KoIN-TV Portland, 
KNXT Los Angeles, and THE CBS TELEVISION PACIFIC NETWORK 


elevision is) 
rt. C8 j 


Set Count 


*Television magazine 


Sales Managements 
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Where Are We to Find Enough Managers 
For a Steadily Expanding Business ? 


A Management Inventory and Development Program now 


well-tested and operative throughout Kaiser Aluminum 


throws a bright light on each man's performance in his pres- 


ent job, appraises his potential for the future. Through it 


company is upgrading skills in today's jobs and creating a 


pool of qualified talent ready to meet tomorrows’ needs. 


By ELSA GIDLOW 


In 12 years the Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. has grown from a 
relative handful of people to some 
20,000 and the company looks ahead 
to further expansion. 

This is a satisfying situation but 
it presents problems. One of the big- 
gest is the availability of executive 
personnel to supply the needs of 
growth. 

In 1951-52, a period when new 
plants, new branches were being added 
at a tast pace, top management be- 
gan to ask: How are we, with re- 
spect to line and staff management? 
Have we enough, is it good enough? 
Facilities can be built or acquired with 
relative ease, but without capable 
people to run them the organization 
can face difficulties. 

A company policy which results in 
a considerably younger group of man- 
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agement people than the average for 
industry also called for attention. Top 
management realized that if it was 
to continue putting young men into 
relatively responsible positions it must 
give them help and guidance as well 
as prepare them for future opportun- 
ities. Often the load was heavy in 
comparison with the experience of 
the young executives. 

The management decision to de- 
velop a program for long-term solu- 
tion of the dual problem took form 
in 1953: The company set up and 
tested in one plant a project to de- 
termine just where Kaiser Aluminum 
stood with respect to ‘management 
manpower and how its position might 
be improved. 

The Management Inventory and 
Development Program that grew out 
of this move has since been adopted 


on its merits by plant after plant of 
the organization nationwide; as of 
now, it is just about 100% in effect 
It is probably one of the most flex 
ible programs of its kind to be found 
in American industry, and every 
fort is being made to keep it 
particularly in the avoidance of 
corditis.” 

“Above all, we try to keep it a 
working tool,” explains W. A. Bor- 
rie, director of the program. 

H. E. Gessler, manager of Indus- 
trial Relations for Kaiser Aluminum, 
makes this comment: “What devel- 
ops a man best is to put him in a 
job, define it, then place on him as 
few restrictions as possible while pro 
viding adequate guidance and moral 
support.” We have here in capsule 
form the thinking behind M.I.D. 


Its major objectives are to: 


1. determine what the company 
has in the way of management 
personnel ; 


. explore what is needed, now 
and in the future; 


plan to make up the difference 
. on an individual and com- 
pany-wide basis. 


For example: Here is a given job 
... here is the man who is filling it. 
What kind of man is he? If he is 
not fulfilling the total requirements 


33 


of the job as closely as possible, there 

x & must be a plan to adjust the discrep- 

ancy. This is the individual problem. 

sie On the companywide scale, in terms 


of a given plant, analysis shows that 
> & jobs a, b, c, etc., must be filled, or 
Where Are We to Find Enough Managers better filled. There is a specific pru- 
gram to accomplish this dual objec- 
For a Steady Expanding Business? tive. 
(continued) Before describing the program, let 
us see what is meant by the term 
“management personnel” at Kaiser 
Four-Part Dossier Aluminum. It is understood in its 
Provides the Controls for "M. I. D." broadest sense, to include all em- 
se Si ge ployes who are exempt from hourly 
Shown here are the first pages of each section of a rate provisions and overtime. Here 
pena is the great reservoir of executive 
record assembly set up and maintained for almost manpower, and each individual in the 


everyone in the company other than hourly-rate em- reservoir must be periodically looked 

A at and given opportunity tor personal 

ployes. The information embodied in it enables a achievement and optimum perform- 
' . . . e ance, 

man's superior to provide the kind of custom-built The M.LD. program is executed ‘ 

training that helps the employe develop as fast as his by the line, with the staff role played 

ae 2 i down, those responsible for it point 
capacities for growth will permit. See the text of the out. 


article for further discussion of these tools. lo accomplish the desired objec- 
tives at the individual level, fou: 


steps are taken: 


RATER ALUMINUM © CHEMICAL CORPORATION KADER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Management Inventory & Development Program Management Inventory & Development Program 
MANAGEMENT POSITION DESCRIPTION 


NAME OF EMPLOYEE Al Laminas 
POSITION TITLE General Porwnan 


mans AL laxioee 

HOME ADoRESS 23 Pleasant Street 
NAME SUPERVISOR : 

TELEPHONE Nussser AT 665091 PLANT OR OFFICE = Kwiserville ” D, 3. Preand 


POSITION TITLE Supt., F 
DATE OF MATH Jam 1, 1919 DEPARTMENT Fintehing Supt., Pindshing 
weenr 5° 11° 4 DATE PREPARED Sai -55 

APPROVED BYD.2.Preumt DATE 6-105 


. SUMMARY OF DUTIES 


Stete in general term the bevic purpose of your position, together with the major functions and activities 
for which you are reuponsible. This should represent « summary of the typical duties end responsibilities per- 
formed by you 


Basic Purpose: The theresa] treateent of all seta) after the continuous wil) 
operation including anneals, teat treatewnt, stabilixim, and stress relief, 
Te assist the Superintendent in running an efficient Gepartamnt with 
prodmotion et mimiam: cost, To asintain sounm! labar-management relationships, 
Nigh scrale anom Poremen, ad an active safety moran, 


Typical duties and responsibilities: 
te coordinate and supervies the work of four Foremen, 
to sesist in establishing procedures, practices, standamis, el ois 
te stady previous month's apete and submit budget for improvement 


to advise and werk with Foremen on Step 1 of the grievance procedure, 


NAME OF COURSE 
Steel Metallurg 
Fund, of tuman Relatiq 


Basic Poremnship 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1. A personal history is required 
for each individual. ‘This is a writ- 
ten summary covering education, ex- 
perience, general background and 
qualifications. 


2. A job description is prepared. 
It describes in as much detail as pos- 
sible the responsibilities and functions 
of each management position, togethe: 
with an outline of the qualifications 
necessary to. fill that position, as an- 
alyzed by the present incumbent and 
agreed upon by his superiors. 


Four basic ones are included in the 
folder kept on each individual in 
the management “pool.”’ ‘The folder 
opens up like an accordion and lies 
flat. On each one of the four folds 
are clipped the information sheets 

Fold 1 takes care of the Personal 
History and Record, which comprises 
four sheets. It is filled out by the 
man himself and is in effect an ex- 
panded application blank type of re« 
ord. Details of experience are given 
in narrative form, as are those of 
education. 


man lists his ‘‘personal duties” and 
his ‘financial duties” in the job. On 
sheet 4+ he lists his ‘organizational 
duties.”” On sheet 5 he outlines his 
“contacts within the company” and 
“contacts outside the company’ in 
connection with his work. On the 
last sheet he puts down what he con 
siders to be the necessary “personal 
qualifications” for the job; the “work 
experience” he believes necessary to 
do a good job; and 
qualifications.” If any of these latte: 
are out of line with what he possesses, 


“other personal 


there, of course, is a red flag. 

After agreement has been reached 
by the man and his superior on what 
the job is and the qualifications it re- 
quires, the -next step is taken—Per 
formance Appraisal and Ey 
of Potential. 
6-sheet form. Phase 2 has shown 


Fold 2 is concerned with the Man- 
agement Position Description, which 
again is, initially, done by the man 


3. Performance appraisal and eval- 
uation of potential is made. The in- 
dividual is studied with respect to filling the job, and is later reviewed 
performance in his present position by his immediate superior. ‘The two 
and the paths pointing to his future must agree on what the job really 
advancement. is before this step is considered to be 

completed. Sometimes there are sig- 

4. An individual development plan nificant discrepencies between the what the job is; phase 3 is designed 
is drawn up. This is a “career plan” man’s conception of the job and that to show how well the man is doing 
for each man, based on his needs and of his superior(s). ‘There are six it. he important fact to bear in 
promise as arrived at in Step No. 3. sheets to this form. The first provides mind is that he is appraised against 
a summary of duties. ‘The second his own agreed-to conception of the 
gives a description of technical and job, not against another man or men. 
operational duties. On sheet 3 the 


aluation 
This also consists of a 


Operation of the program calls for 


a number of specially designed forms. (continued on page 114) 


The Performance Appraisal 


The Development Plan 


BALMER A.Uanitl & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Management Inventory & Development Program 
Management Iaventory & Development Program 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL & EVALUATION OF POTENTIAL 


NAME OF EMPLOYEE AL ania DEPARTMENT Finishing 


PLANT OR OFFICE Kuiserville 


POSITON General Foreman, Finishing 


YEARS OF COMPANY SERVICE & years TIME IN PRESENT POSITION 2 years 


one oP 
eet» rere tape! 


Qur appraisal has brough! out thet Laninge's most important areas for 
development are: 


a) etrengtnening amalytical ability 
ties 


besimss, both with respect te aptheds of pro- 
duction end customer relations 


His experience to date in Quality Contre] and as General Foreman nas 


been more or less directly contrelied by « a and exposing 
bis w more latitude by association with other de such as 


al ethos ans analy qualities, 
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"| Don't Have Time to Commute" 


DD. Scott, a Man homan and Times sent a scout to the 
campus looking for sales talent, Scott 


51. “TV, then,” he says, “was the 
speaking. He’s the fascinating new instrument that was 
ew Network Sales 


National Broadcasting Co. With the 


bringing sight, sound and motion to 
advertising.’ And he still believes in 
color TV. “In terms of a marketing 
tool for demonstrating products in 
their natural color it offers an un- 
beatable combination of black and 
white TV’s good points plus the 
lating from Mis a post he held until he was elected stimulation and excitement of color.” 
p and national sales manager for Scott’s office is four floors above the 
55. He's Rockefeller Center skating rink. But 
he doesn’t have time to look. 


jumped at the opportunity. He came 
to New York a year later with Hearst 
competitior Radio. Just over 20 years ago he 
world of ITV he doesn’t have joined NBC’s Sales Department, 
made good in a hurry. By 1949 he was 


Eastern sales manager and in ’51 he 


he has in today’s dog 


Scott, slight, meticulously 


~) ontrolled 


groomed seems a 
Sputnik beep. He started out became administrative sales manager, 
a journalist 
School of Journalism. But 
writing jobs were few and far be- NBC-TV in December, 


the Daily Okla been closely associated with TV since 


SOUTIS 


tween. And 
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... and a Virginia giant has the 
job of getting them to use even more. 
He’s Walter C. Shorter, just named 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
His company’s net sales for the 1956 
fiscal year were a whopping $163 
million. Shorter, whose accent is as 
soft as a Dixie April, nevertheless has 
something of the military in his bear- 
ing. He got it at Virginia Military, 
where he also taught mathematics for 
a year after he graduated. But Shorter 
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People Are Using Paper Like Mad 


wanted a bigger life than the narrow 
confines a military school afforded. 
And he took a job as a sales appren- 
tice for Columbian Paper Co. He 
joined International Paper Co. in 
1925 as sales manager of its Special- 
ties Division. In 1940 he was lent by 
International to serve as a dollar-a- 
year man with the War Production 
Board. “I was lent,” he says, “for 
six weeks. I got back to International 
in five years, less two days!” In ’47 
he left International to go with Camp 


THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


GUY GILLETTE—LENSGROUP 


Manufacturing Co. And when Camp 
merged with Union a couple of years 
ago he was Camp’s v-p and general 
sales manager. He married a Maine 
girl. Neither has affected the other’s 
accent. Will he, one day, retire to 
Virginia? “Maybe,” he says, “But I 
never could understand a guy who 
spends his life in one place, making 
friends, then hops into retirement 
where he doesn’t know a damned 
soul.” The Shorters have a summer 
place at Stockbridge, Mass. 


The New Concern—Industrial Sales 


Walter A. Moore has the neat, 
intellectual appearance and quiet au- 
thority of a marketing professor in a 
top-flight Ivy League college. He’s 
not. He’s the new director of market- 
ing for Corn Products Sales Co. But 
there’s something of the teacher in 
his make-up. Last year, for instance, 
when he was still his company’s direc- 
tor of grocery product sales he was 
CP’s delegate to the European Pack- 
age Goods meeting in London. And 
while he was abroad he sat in on, ob- 
served and counseled at meetings on 
grocery marketing of Corn Products 
operations in France, Germany, Eng- 
land and Italy. (He’s also a member 
of the National Association of Manu- 


facturers’ Marketing Committee. ) 
Moore, who lives in Garden City, 
L.I., with his wife, is a Michigan 
product. He attended Bay City Jun- 
ior College, joined Corn Products in 
1927 as a member of the Detroit sales 
ofice. From 1937 through 1947 he 
was manager of the Grand Rapids 
sales office. Then he was made pack- 
age sales manager in New York. “My 
new job,” he says, “means resumption 
of concern for industrial sales—a field 
I’ve been out of for some time.” His 
hobbies are tennis, golf, bridge and 
reading. As a daily commuter he uses 
the traveling time to catch up on his 
home work. His daughter is in col- 
lege ; his son is now in the Army. 


To introduce its new "Multitork," a fastener for aircraft, 


rockets and missles, Briles Mfg. executives stowed demon- 


stration equipment in a helicopter and "dropped in" on 


prospects over a 30-state area. It proved an effective way 


to reach some 300 important executives and engineers. 


By ANN NIHELL 


“TAKE CARE of the baby,” says Vice-President Franklin Briles, shaking hands 
with brother Paul, president of Briles Mfg., as he boards helicopter to “play 
stork” with firm’s new “Multitork” fastener. Others raring to go on trip are 
Max De Zemplen, left, general sales manager, and Pilot John Simone. 
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The advertisement in Aviation 
Week broke the news to customers 
and prospects: Briles Manufacturing 
executives flying in a new helicopter 
would soon drop in on 15 private 
firms and three military installations 
to introduce a new product to the 
aviation industry. 

General Sales Manager Max De 
Zemplen and his employer, Briles 
Manufacturing, of El Segundo, 
Calif., were naturally excited about 
their “revolutionary new” dual-slotted 
flush-head fastener, called ‘“Multi- 
tork,” but the important thing was 
to get their customers and prospects 
even more excited. 

The demonstrator-executives are 
high brass: President Paul Briles, 
Vice President Franklin Briles, and 
General Sales Manager De Zemplen. 

So, in the words of the Briles ad, 
De Zemplen set out in a shiny new 
Bell 47J ‘“Ranger’’—the same model 
delivered to President Eisenhower re- 
cently—as ‘‘a modern stork to deliver 
‘Multitork.’”” The Briles demonstra- 
tors criss-crossed 30 states, flew 9,000 
miles between cities, added another 
2,000 miles in local flights. 

The localized flights were an added 
lure to whirlybird’s appearances since 
rides were offered at the conclusion 
of each sales presentation. Over 300 
invitees said yes, indicating that even 
at top aircraft industry levels the 
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President Briles and Pilot Simone set demonstration unit 
on “leg” of copter for Ft. Worth engineers’ test show. 


helicopter is still a curiosity: 98% of 
the riders had never been up in one. 

Along with business results, a cer- 
tain amount of adventure was re- 
corded. 

“We braved all kinds of weather, 
but never failed to keep even one 
appointment as scheduled in advance,” 
De Zemplen reported. ‘We left Cal- 
ifornia Oct. 25, but September would 
have been the ideal month. Even so, 
neither sleet nor snow made us at 
any time consider turning back. We 
did make some landings at service 
stations for auto gas when our fuel 
was low. 

“At Gallup, N. Mex., high altitude 
and 55 degree temperature coupled 
with the plane’s weight and load 
made it difficult for the ‘copter’ to 
get off the ground. Paul and I met 
the problem by chartering a Beech 
Bonanza to Albuquerque where ou: 
own pilot picked us up again. 

“Between Erie, Pa., and Buffalo 
N.Y., Paul decided to open a window 
for fresh air, but he gave it such a 
wham when he discovered it was 
stuck that out it went. With all that 
icy ozone we were too blessed, and 
we stopped for emergency window 
glass. Even on the ground in that 
area, it was 27 degrees. 

“Dense fog caused us to make a 
pasture stop between Washington and 
Atlanta... .” 
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Outside of California appointments 
and programs at aircraft plants were 
set up by Briles manufacturers’ reps. 

“We have 17 reps, in addition to 
our seven direct salesmen in Cali- 
fornia,’ De Zemplen explains. “They 
work on a commission. 

Briles also has 10 independent sales 
agencies serving clients in other than 
California markets. 

Multitork sales trip publicity was 
arranged by the Briles sales reps. 
Through the cooperation of Bell M 
Helicopter, Briles obtain some extra 
publicity. 


Visited 15 Firms 

Three TV stations in Dallas-Ft. 
Worth picked up Briles helicopter 
landing and production demonstra- 
tion at Convair in Ft. Worth; and 
at Chance-Vought in Grand Prairie, 
Tex. De Zemplen obtained the TV 
newsreels, incorporated them with 
film taken elsewhere on the trip. He 
will use it in future promotions. 

In addition to Convair and Chance- 
Vought in Texas, Briles visited 13 
other firms in 10 other states. De 
Zemplen refers to the trip as prob- 
ably the longest sales tour ever made 
by helicopter. 

At each plant security clearance 
had to be arranged by the sales rep- 
resentatives. Nobody just drops down 


Portable test table and equipment ready for demonstra- 
tion. When not used, entire unit rides in ship’s tail boom. 


from the sky unguided at plants where 
government contracts are being filled 
with secrecy. Landings had to be 
made by means of directions from 
radio-equipped control towers—typi- 
cal of plant landing strips as well as 
large airfields. 

“We made two plant landings per 
day,’ De Zemplen continued. “One 
in the morning and one in the after- 
noon. In this manner the helicopter 
saved us several weeks’ time. All 
plant executives and engineers were 
invited to our plane-side. If the 
weather was bad and our meeting 
with these people could not be held 
on their doorsteps, we staged our 
demonstrations under one of their 
hangars.” 

In the helicopter’s tail boom lug 
gage compartment rode some 100 
pounds of special rigging and mater- 
ials which, when attached to the plane 
exterior, converted the vehicle into 
a complete demonstration unit. The 
demonstrations lasted two hours in 
each instance. With torquing 
wrenches, an effective performance 
was given to show how high the new 
bolts could be torqued. Emphasis was 
placed on Multitork’s recessed head 
slots because of its economy in re- 
ducing to a minimum the problem of 
stripped recesses both in installation 
and in removal of bolts during main- 
tenance. The bolt was stressed as an 
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innovation to save both time and 
parts, thus reducing inventories. 

“We found that groups of a dozen 
people were the perfect size for our 
demonstrations,’ De Zemplen sum- 
marized the meetings. “Some of ours 
totaled 58 at a time, and that was 
too large a crowd for best results.” 

De Zemplen has not let the fact 
that Multitork’s patent is still pend- 
ing hold back sales. ‘‘Our sales de 
partment simply lets buyers either 
assign their own part numbers or else 
“Nor have we 
been delayed in waiting for the Na- 
tional Aircraft Standards approval 
and assigned specification number. We 
are anxious to have this, however, 
since it would help standardize and 
stabilize the item throughout the air- 
craft industry.” 

Now that Miultitork has been 
launched so effectively, De Zemplen 
has various plans for its follow-up 
sales push. Included are a 1958, 13- 
time advertising series in Aviation 
W eek and possibly other publications. 
“We are trying to work out an ad- 
vertising program for all our prod- 
ucts,” he said, “that will reflect a 
percentage based on their growth.” 

De Zemplen is also working cur- 


ise ours,” he says. 


11,000 Miles in a Whirlybird 


(continued) 


Paul Briles tests new fasteners for Roy Coleman, vice president of manufac- 
turing for Bell Helicopter Corp. “Bolt from the Blue” promotion tour took “sales 
storks” to 15 manufacturers and three military installations, coast to coast. 


rently on special sample make-up kits 
for standard and small items. (Even 
in the nuts and bolts business not all 
items are minute. For instance, air- 
craft landing gear and wing attach- 
ment bolts are three feet long.) 
This company is also concentrat- 
ing on new shipping packages for its 
products. Protection is the major 
factor in such packaging. ‘“We’re 


Franklin Briles, center, makes it a flying sales trio when he joins De Zemplen, 
right, and Paul Briles, left, in Southwestern U. S. for last lap of 9,000 mile flight. 


Tour took demonstrators across 
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30. states 


without missed appointment. 


now enthusiastic about Pack-a-Belt, 
a plastic belt which holds bolts like 
a gun cartridge. Our packing speci- 
fications aim at preventing scratch- 
ing.” 

Briles Mfg. is a partnership, owned 
by the two brothers. It was started 
in 1941, as a maker of aircraft fast- 
eners, with seven employes and now 
has 312. The volume growth has 
been steady, and gross sales now 
amount to $414 to $5 million per 
year. 

As one of the three largest manu- 
facturers in its specific field, it has 
for competitors Standard Pressed 
Steel of Philadelphia and Voi-Shan of 
Culver City, Calif. De Zemplen was 
general sales manager of the latter 
firm for seven years. He joined the 
Briles organization shortly before the 
helicopter tour. 

Being air-minded, De Zemplen 
sends any salesman by air if he has 
to go over 150 miles to make a call. 
He plans future cross-country sales 
trips in the helicopter, and considers 
it a conveyance with a sound sales 
use future. 

When not in sales promotion serv- 
ice and executive transportation for 
the Briles firm, the helicopter is leased 
for hauling freight, fire-fighting, res- 
cue and such other operations as carry- 
ing supplies into Lake ‘Tahoe’s 
(Calif.) Squaw Valley for use in 
the construction of the Olympic Win- 
ter Sports project there. The End 
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Are You Too Tired Too Often? 


Yes? Then chances are you're making poor decisions, act- 


ing short-tempered with your family and business associ- 


ates, suffering too often from low morale, and looking 
older than your years. Here's what you can do about it. 


By HARRY J. JOHNSON, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Examiners 


If you’re constantly tired you have 
plenty of company. Every third busi- 
ness executive (*) complains of 
chronic fatigue. Many, convinced 
that the cause is an organic one, seek 
medical advice for a condition which 
only they themselves can cure. ‘That 
“old tired feeling” is costing Ameri- 
cans millions of dollars in needless 
medical bills, exacting a high price in 
lowered business efficiency and carv- 
ing great slices out of our daily 
happiness. 

You should not drag listlessly along 
fighting’ a day-to-day weariness which 
you stoically blame on your job or 
charge up to some other responsibility. 
You should recapture your old zip no 
matter what your age, where you are 
or what you do. 


*From studies made by Life Extension 
Examiners. 
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But to beat fatigue, you must first 
understand the nature of the beast. 
Once armed with a knowledge of its 
abstruse causes and subtle effects, you 
will be better able to pin-point your 
own particular brand. 


How does fatigue affect your morale? 


For some unexplainable reason, 
fatigued persons seldom recognize the 
personality changes wrought by their 
lassitude. Like youngsters who never 
admit they are tired at bedtime, they 
grow unreasonable, irritable and are 
upset by the most trivial incident. 
Whatever patience and tact they 
possessed give way to impetuousness 
and intolerance. The effect is a tor- 
pedoing of both personal and public 
relations. 

From a morale standpoint, the re- 
sult is depressing. Because of his re- 


duced work efficiency, the overtired 
executive quickly becomes frustrated 
and discouraged with his work, loses 
ambition and drive, grows moody and 
broods. He becomes unsure of him- 
self, distrustful of the very abilities 
which earned him his position. 


Why do you get tired while others 
seem to be able to go on and on? 

There are individual differences in 
the energy potential between men just 
as there are differences in physique 
and temperament. You've got to 
recognize your own limitations and 
set your own standards. 

Paavo Nurmi, the great Finnish 
runner, always carried a watch with 
him in his races. He referred to it, 
not to the other runners. He never 
hurried but insisted on running his 
own race, setting and keeping his own 
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Are You Too Tired Too Often? 


pace, clearly aware of his objective 
yet mindful of his own resources. 


Does fatigue affect your appearance? 

Of course we are all familiar with 
the weary “traveler” with bags under 
his eyes. But chronic fatigue etches 
many other telltale signs. Your face 
has muscles, too. When these tire, 
they lose their normal “tone” and 
produce a drawn look. The wrinkles 
made by a smile droop to a frown. 
There’s a dull cast to your eyes in- 
stead of their usual brightness. You 
hold your head a little lower, carry 
your shoulders a bit more forward. 
In short, you couldn’t consciously do 
a better job of advertising fatigue! 


What does fatigue do to effi iency? 


You won’t admit it, few do, but it 
is only a matter of time before cumul- 
ative fatigue becomes apparent in your 
business judgment. The symptoms 
usually start with an inability to con- 
centrate, a reluctance to make deci- 
sions and a tendency to defer impor- 
tant business matters which require 
more than average exertion. Fortun- 
ately, the really big decisions in in- 
dustry result from group discussion. 


Do you have that tired look? 


Are there different kinds of fatigue? 


There are four distinct types. 
Most common and best understood is 
the physical fatigue from muscular 
exertion. Each of us at one time has 
experienced the tingling head-to-toe 
weariness following a day’s physical 
work or strenuous exercise. This 
pleasant sensation is the body’s way 
of signaling for rest and food. It is 
a normal healthy fatigue. 

If you ever had influenza or the 
“grippe”’ you will remember how 
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quickly you tired during the first few 
days following your bout with the 
“bug.” Under the circumstances, 
this fatigue was quite normal. Your 
body was fighting to throw off the so- 
called “toxic” effect which is a com- 
mon aftermath of infection. Periods 


Frequently drained of pep? 


of excessive fatigue can result from 
anemia or an under-functioning thy- 
roid gland; overweight can drain 
your pep, too. We'll call this i//ness 
fatigue. 

Emotional fatigue is a much more 
complicated problem, often requiring 
the help of a psychiatrist, psychologist 
or minister, the assistance of the im- 
mediate family, and the cooperation 
and self-help of the victim himself. 
The cause must be located and the 
sufferer must learn how to avoid the 
situations which provoke his neurosis. 
Frequently this detection and re- 
education process is long and complex. 

The fourth is tension fatigue, a 
Capricious weariness fused by the 
nervous system and subject to change 
without notice. It can come upon 
you instantly and vanish just as fast 
with a change of routine, a little ex- 
citement or a new interest. Many 
incorrectly refer to this as “mental” 
fatigue, but authorities agree that 
the brain has limitless capacity for 
work. Other parts of our body tire 
first long before fatigue hits the brain. 


W hat type of fatigue have you? 


The chances are slim that yours is 
emotional fatigue. Its manifestations 
would be exceedingly troublesome. 
Since executive work involves little 
muscular activity, you can probably 
rule out physical fatigue, too. ‘This 
narrows your field to either illness or 
tension fatigue. Most business execu- 
tives suffer from the latter. 

There is seldom one single cause 


contributing to chronic fatigue. Most 
often it stems from a breakdown of 
living habits—a failure to observe 
the generally accepted rules of the 
road to good health. Hand in hand 
with this disregard goes a certainty in 
the mind of the fatigued person that 
there must be something physically 
wrong to cause his perpetual weari- 
ness. Actually, most chronic fatigue 
results from the tensions arising from 
an imbalance of sleep, exercise, work 
and play. 


Is chronic fatigue a sign you should 
have a physical examination? 


If you are going to get to the cause 
of your fatigue, eliminate the obvious 
first. Make certain that your organic 
“house” is in order. Anemia and an 
under-functioning thyroid gland 
might be in back of your trouble. 
Other disease conditions may be keep- 
ing you below par. Overweight is a 
frequent culprit. No overloaded truck 
moves fast; your body is no different. 
Excess pounds produce sluggishness 
because you use more energy lugging 
them around, have little left for your 
job. Conversely, “crash” dieting can 
bring on fatigue. A thorough physi- 
cal examination will explore these 
possibilities. 


Are drinking and smoking factors 
in fatigue? 


Contrary to popular belief, alcohol 
is not a stimulant but a depressant. 
What appears to be a stimulation is 
actually a depressing effect upon the 
higher nerve centers of the brain 
which normally control and restrain 
a person’s actions. Alcohol brings 
about a release from inhibitions. 

An intelligent use of alcoholic 
drinks is by no means detrimental to 
health and may serve as a boon to re- 
laxation at the end of a strenuous 
workday. But let the habitual lunch- 
time cocktailer take heed because his 
martinis actually depress intellectual 
functions, slow muscular action and 
may be responsible for his afternoon 
languor. 


Do people find you neurotic? 
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Watch those martinis! 


Since your fatigue probably arises 
from tension, tobacco may minimize 
or intensify your plight in relation to 
its use. ‘The odds are you'll smoke 
more under tension, not from the real 
pleasure derived but because this gives 
you a temporary psychological release 
from your tension while, all the time, 
it’s insidiously compounding your 
nervousness. On the other hand, if 
you take a break, light up a cigarette 
and make a point of enjoying it, it 
can furnish that brief change of rou- 
tine so helpful in relieving tension. 


What sort of drugs are good for 
fatigue? 


Be careful of this one. Although 
there are drugs which can delay fa- 
tigue, their use is dangerous. Under 
no circumstance should you take any 
without first checking with your 
physician. Unfortunately, too, there 
are no miracle foods with anti-fatigue 
properties. 


What can you do about that four 
o clock letdown? 

It’s an accepted fact that energy, 
like the tide, surges and ebbs within 
the day. Mexico’s siesta, England’s 
teatime and our own notorious coffee 


Are you fagged at four? 
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break bear testimony to that. Ten- 
sion fatigue can be made to vanish 
with a change of routine, so when you 
get that letdown feeling, don’t fight 
it, take a breather. Stop what you’re 
doing, change the scene a bit, have a 
cup of coffee or tea. You'll be re- 
freshed for a new approach to your 
work, 


If you're overtired too often, what 
can you do about it? 

First, have a physical examination 
to rule out organic dysfunctions. If 
all’s well in this area, start checking 
your living habits: 


1. Exercise is the best antidote to 
tension fatigue. How much do you 
get? Your minimum should be three 
15-ininute walks a day, supplemented 
by such other pursuits as golf, tennis, 
handball, squash, bowling, etc. But 
let your physician decide how much 
of these more vigorous sports you 
should do. Beware the role of the 
“weekend athlete” who goes out once 
a week for strenuous exercise to “cure 
all of his ills.’ Monday morning 
usually finds him either dead or dead 
tired. 


2. Too many tired businessmen 
think sleep is a waste of time; others 
can’t slow down enough to get ade- 
quate sleep. A good rule of thumb 
is eight hours of sleep a night, modi- 
fied somewhat to your individual re- 
quirements but not curtailed to suit 
unreasonable demands. Start relax- 


Drop your fork sooner! 


ing at least an hour before you re- 
tire. 


3. Overeating and overdieting both 
produce fatiguing results. Tired busi- 
nessmen are guilty most often of the 
former and too infrequently charged 
with the latter. The cocktails and 
temptingly rich dishes of the business 
luncheon are more easily absorbed by 
the expense account than by the stom- 
ach, especially when accompanied by 
the tension of business discussion. You 
may have to suffer through them, but, 
with restraint, you needn’t suffer from 
them. 


4. Next, inspect your work habits. 
If you suspect your tension is caused 
by overwork, check these possibilities: 

a) Overwrought and overworked 

persons impelled by notions of 
duty refuse to think of them- 
selves. This places hardships 


Physician, Consultant, 
Teacher ... 


Dr. Harry J. Johnson has liter- 
ally had his fingers on the ex- 
ecutive pulse for more than a 
quarter of a century. As medical 
director of Life Extension Ex- 
aminers since 1933, he has had 
wide experience in counseling 
industry’s executives and indus- 
trial retirement boards. This 
work has brought him close to 
the heaith problems of men ac- 
tive in business life and the 
mental and physical adjustments 
they are often required to make. 

A 1930 graduate of Harvard 
Medical School, Dr. Johnson was 
Asst. Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine at Columbia University 
Post-Graduate Medical School 
from 1940-1950. He is Senior At- 
tending Physician at French 
Hospital, N. Y., and has been 
president of Life Extension 
Foundation since 1953. 


Dr. Harry J. Johnson 
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on the very persons for whom 
they presume to be working so 
hard, on themselves and their 
families. 

Is your overwork a defense 
mechanism thrown up to cover 
up some personal inadequacy 
or possibly a reluctance to ac- 
cept some other responsibility ? 
Re-examine your workload. 
Could a rearrangement of your 
time provide some relief? Per- 
haps you might delegate more 
of your work to others. Make 
the most of your time. 

And, just as an experiment, try 
leaving your briefcase at the 
office some night. See how 
precious little work you really 
have been accomplishing at 
home. There are times, of 
course, when homework must 
be done, but let these occasions 
be exceptions not routine. 


5. Finally, consider your recreation. 
Are you so overaddicted to business 


Your family relations, as well as your 
office efficiency, will improve if you 
find out what’s behind your chronic 
fatigue and take steps to overcome it. 


you get none? When you leave the 
ofice at night, try turning your 
thoughts and efforts to a hobby or 
some community, church or other in- 
terest. The fact that so many success- 
ful businessmen do just this is proof 
that it works. 


Of any single event during the 
year, your vacation is by far the most 
important. Here is a chance to sweep 
away those gathering mental cobwebs 
and relax. Don’t compromise by tak- 
ing Fridays. You need more time 
than that to unwind. 


There’s really no trick to beating 
fatigue. It’s just a logical organiza- 
tion of your day-to-day living. If 
you're too tired too often, start now 
on a methodical search for the cause. 
When you have found it, cure it, and 
as you regain that old drive, you'll 
look back at your follies and chuckle. 

The End 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ Here’s a market that’s really “big brass”! Whatever you're selling, from 
bass horns to shoe horns, you'll find sales booming in Indianapolis! Listen to 
these hot licks: music store sales are 81.1% above the national average*. . . 


and average annual income per family is a reverberating $6882!} Yes, you'll 


like Indianapolis. Everyone does, because they sell more here. So get the 


facts. Write for complete market and circulation data. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*1954 Census of Business and Retail Trade 


tSales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1957 
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One of America’s largest, 
richest markets . .. where 
your advertising message 
can be delivered 385,000 
times each day by two 
of America’s greatest 


newspapers. 


NO-CAL IS SOLD ON SPOT... 


ADVERTISER: How do No-Cal and its agency, Paris 


& Peart, account for the biggest New York sales jump in 


No-Cal history? They credit Spot Television on WRCA-TV,. 


No-Cal Board Chairman Hyman Kirsch says, “Spot TY . . , because 
its high frequency at low cost makes a full saturation campaign finan- 
clally feasible. And Spot’s selectivity allows us to concentrate that 


campaign on our prime sales target — the figure-conscious housewife.’ 


“WRCA-TY.” continues Mr. Kirsch, “. . . first, because it commands 
such a healthy chunk of the New York audience. Secondly, because 
it offers an economical saturation schedule of good availabilities. 


And finally, because the station backs our 30-spots-per-week, around 


the clock campaign with a complete merchandising and promotion 
program—the headline-making Miss No-Cal Contest.” 

Does Spot Television on WRCA-TV deliver? “Actual sales figures 
are confidential,” says Mr, Kirsch, “but No-Cal is devoting a larger 
share of a larger advertising budget to Spot TV. Not only have we 
signed for an increased Spot schedule on WRCA-TV, and renewed 
our sponsorship of the Miss No-Cal Contest for 1958, but we've also 
expanded our Spot TV campaign into the Philadelphia market.” 
Seated, left to right: No-Cal Corporation officials: Lee Kirsch, Treas- 
urer; Hyman Kirsch, Chairman of the Board; Morris Kirsch, President. 
Standing, left to right: Donald C. Porteous, TV-Radio Director, Paris 
& Peart; Max Buck, Director of Sales; WRCA-TV; Ed Kenefick, TV 
Spot Sales Representative, NBC Spot Sales. 


RETAILER: Joseph Reich, Grand Union Supermarket 


Manager in White Plains says, “Judging from the additional 
number of cases we’ve been moving, No-Cal sales have in- 


creased appreciably in recent weeks.” 


Retailers and advertisers alike are convinced that No-Cal’s use of 
Spot Television pays off right down the line. They know first-hand 
what adjacencies to the great NBC entertainment lineup and the top 
local programs and persénalities can do for advertisers who buy 
schedules on the television stations represented by NBC Spot Sales. 

Left to right: Joseph Reich, Grand Union Supermarket Manager, White 


Plains Shopping Center, New York; Joe Murphy, Merchandising Man- 
ager, WRCA-TV; Irving Ehrlich, Sales Manager, No-Cal Corporation. 
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PHOTOS BY MORRIS H. JAFFE 


SPOT SALES 


REPRESENTING TELEVISION STATIONS: 
HARTFORD-NEW BRITAIN—WNBC 

NEW YORK—WRCA-TV 
SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY—WRGB 
PHILADELPHIA—WRCY.-TV 
WASHINGTON—WRC.-TV 

MIAMI—WCKT 

BUFFALO—WBUF 


LOUISVILLE—WAVE-TV 
CHICAGO—-WNBQ 

ST. LOUIS—KSD-TY 
DENVER—KOA-TV 
SEATTLE-TACOMA—KOMO.TYV 
LOS ANGELES—KRCA 
HONOLULU—KONA-TV 


FATHER’s HELPMATE—Adell’s cameras emphasize that 
Father, too, finds Lestoil means less toil, when tackling 


Spot TV in Four Years Sends 
Lestoil Soaring 56,000% 


Adell Chemical fires demand months before distribution 
—then steps up spots again for an ever-stronger flame. Al- 
ready | lth among all advertisers using this medium, its an- 
nual rate for 1958 is starting above $5 million. Barowsky 
of Holyoke invades Midwest—picks up Puerto Rico, too. 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Two years are too long to lose 
track of Jacob L. Barowsky: 

"Way back in late 1955, having 
won other New England markets, his 
Adell Chemical Co. of Holyoke was 
nvading Providence, and was cau- 
tiously surrounding and softening 
Boston for later assault. 

If Boston fell, Harvard graduate 
Barowsky would have a tidy New 
England business to pass on to his 


children and grandchildren. 
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In late 1957 marketers across a 
wider map were accusing him, per- 
haps enviously, of having “a hell of a 
nerve.” 

Already rolling through the New 
York Metropolitan area and across 
upstate New York, Adell’s Lestoil 
household detergent was then being 
promoted in a steady stream of spots 
on 97 TV stations at an annual rate of 
more than $4 million. Lestoil’s flame 
or flood, had swept southward, mar- 
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such jobs as cleaning picnic tables, shutters and white 
sidewall tires. Even the dog welcomes Lestoil delousing. 


ket by market, to Washington, D. C., 
and westward across Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio. Next in its 
path were Indiana, Detroit and 
Michigan and Chicago. 

Meanwhile, Barowsky has taken 
a long TV hop—to Puerto Rico. 

Adell is starting 1958 on spot TV 
at an annual rate of more than $5 mil- 
lion. (Some spot radio also is sched- 
uled.) But on the basis of its ex- 
perience since January 1954, when 
Barowsky first decided to shoot his 
whole little wad on one station on an 
annual-contract basis, this year’s ex- 
penditures will be higher. 

Jacob Barowsky does not reveal 
dollar sales or profits. 

On the day of my second visit, 
however, Adell’s brand-new but al- 
ready-too-small factory was disgorg- 
ing Lestoil at a yearly rate of 42 mil- 
lion bottles. This would soon be 
stepped up. 

In the two years since “Provi- 
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dence,” Mr. B. admits that volume 
has soared 6,600%. 

And in four years since he first 
cast his lot with spot TV—with a 
firm commitment of $200 a week or 
$10,400 a year on WHYN-TYV for 
steady saturation of Holyoke—Les- 
toil’s sales rate has _ stratosphered 
56,000%. 

Sales in fact have out-sputniked ad- 
vertising, which in the four years has 
multiplied 48,000%. 

As for profits: Mr. B. replies sim- 
ply that “we plow back everything, 
except the family livelihood.” 

Four years ago a Holyoke bank 
stood ready, if need arose, to back 
that year’s contract with WHYN- 
TV. ‘Today, Boston and New York 
banks are glad to offer Adell un- 
limited credit. But Barowsky makes 
out without them. 

Nor must he account to stock- 
holders. All of Adell’s voting stock 
is in his name. ‘The other issue is 
held by his children. His only son, 
Seymour I. Barowsky, died a year 
ago at the age of 39. One son-in-law, 
Isaac L. Eskenasy, is now executive 
v-p of Adell. The other, Aaron L. 
Kingsberg, comptroller of Adell 
(named for Jacob’s wife Adeline), 
also is president and treasurer of the 
company’s advertising agency, Jack- 
son Associates. 

The Adell plant I saw two years 
ago occupied 21,000 square feet of 
an old building in downtown 
Holyoke. Then the company set out 
to build, in an open area a mile away, 
a 40,000-square-foot office and fac- 
tory. Before moving in, last June, 
this structure was expanded to 60,000 
square feet—at a total cost of $750,- 
000. Now, $1 million more is going 
into an addition of 90,000 square feet. 
To speed distribution over an ever- 
widening area, 15 warehouses also 
have been established. 

The present plant turns out 14,000 


FAMILY AFFAIR: Jacob L. Barow- 
sky’s “industrial detergent” is being 
spot-TV-ed across U.S., aided by. . 
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SPRING SONG—“Spring is in the air,” says the announcer. And Mother, no 
longer “tied to the house by spring cleaning,” now lets Lestoil do the hard part. 


cases of Lestoil in a one-shift day. 
This is a rate of 42 million pint and 
quart sizes a year. But even before 
the big addition is completed this year, 
further automation will step up one- 
shift production of the present plant 
to 30,000 cases a day or 100 million 
pints and quarts a year. 

Household Lestoil in pint and quart 
sizes now is turned out “fully auto- 
matically,” and in half-gallons and 
gallons, “semi-automatically.” (Retail 
prices of the four sizes—fair-traded 
—are 37 and 67 cents, $1.25, $2.25.) 

Also semi-automatic is a pilot plant 
for new Lestoil hand cleaner, now 
being test marketed. 

Barowsky will not reveal which, 
if any, other new products are in the 
idea or planning stages. 


Son-in-law Isaac L. Eskenasy, now 
executive vice-president of Adell who 
guides various functions, and 


Adell’s organization chart used to 
list all its people. But their number 
in two years has multiplied tenfold 
to 150. Even so, automation—in- 
cluding even such office devices as 
IBM computers and closed-circuit 
teletype to speed orders from billing 
to shipping departments—steadily re- 
duces the ratio of manpower to vol- 
ume. “Our lower labor costs,” Ba- 
rowsky says, “allow more for adver- 
tising.” 

At the top of the current chart is 
J. L. Barowsky, president and treas- 
urer. Reporting directly to him are 
the chemical engineer, director of pub- 
lic relations, Comptroller Kingsberg 
and, of course, Isaac Eskenasy. Di- 
rectly under Eskenasy are research, 
production, traffic, sales (headed by 


Son-in-law Aaron L. Kingsberg, who 
doubles as Adell’s comptroller and 
head of “family” advertising agency. 
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William J. Massey, who came from 
a brewing company), office manage- 
ment and accounting. 

This year Barowsky’s business will 
be 25 years old. 

Educated in Holyoke public 
schools, and then Harvard, he worked 
at paper jobbing, metal goods manu- 
facturing and real estate before going 
into the dry-cleaning business in 


Holyoke. To overcome some of the 


tougher cleaning problems, Barowsky 
and chemist John Tulenko experi- 
mented for years. Finally, they came 
up with a formula permitting water 
and oil to become imiscible. Barowsky 
mixed the first batch of Lestoil (then 
called Lavol) in a baby’s bathtub. He 
claims the product to be the first 
liquid synthetic detergent. 

“Lestoil” derived from the names 
of the Barowsky’s three children: 
Lenore, Edith and Seymour. 


Sold to Industry First 


With one assistant to help with the 
mixing, Barowsky went out and sold 
it—first to commercial laundries and 
dry cleaners, then to paper and tex- 
tile mills, the lithographic and auto- 
motive trades, and for maintenance 
cleaning in such places as factories, 
stores, public buildings, hotels and 
hospitals. Industrial sales have con- 
tinued to grow. 

After World War IT Adell set out 
to market Lestoil for household use. 
Though, last fall, this company suc- 
cessfully invaded P&G’s own baili- 


wick of Cincinnati, its efforts for 
eight postwar years caused small dis- 
may among the Big Three. 

They were, says Eskenasy, eight 
years of expensive and frustrating trial 
and error. For 13-week periods in 
Holyoke (with long lapses between), 
he recalls, Adell tried: 


“1. Many small newspaper ads to 
dominate the paper and large news- 
paper ads to dominate the page, in- 
cluding full page ads; 


“2. Several radio spots per week 
on the best stations; 


“3. A 15-minute radio newscast 
each Sunday; 


“4. A daily offer of $5 to the first 
housewife in whose home Lestoil was 
found; 


“5. Couponing and house-to-house 
sampling; and 


“6. ID (station identification) TV 
commercials few in number per week 
and for a relatively short period.’ 


Finally, Adell decided to make 
that one big and decisive test on spot 
TV in Holyoke. If this failed the 
company would retire from consumer- 
product marketing. Barowsky con- 
tracted for 30 one-minute commercials 
a week on WHYN-TV for a full 
year. 

Soon such saturation and continuity 


and developing new products. 


“If we want our companies to progress. . 

. in this dynamic economy, we must all share the viewpoint 
of keeping our products up to date and recognize the need for 
continually developing new products.” 


Needed—More New Products 


“The National City Bank in New York recently completed a 
study in which they made a list of the 100 largest industrial 
companies of today and compared it with a similar list of the 
100 largest companies of 30 years ago. They found that almost 
half of the industrial giants of 30 years ago were not on today’s 
list. They had toppled from their positions of preeminence and 
had been replaced by others. The study went further and tried 
to discover the reasons why some of the companies had lost 
their high positions while others retained them. Of all the 
reasons given there was one that was found to predominate— 
the company’s products. Most of the companies that had fallen 
behind had failed to keep their product lines up to date. They 
were too busy with their day to day problems of labor relations, 
costs of manufacturing, marketing methods, and so forth, to 
see the basic, long-range need of improving existing products 


. or even keep pace 


John D. Ferguson, Product Research Manager 
International Latex Corp. 

Before New York Chapter, 

American Marketing Association 


began to pay off. Within three 
months Adell added three more TV 
stations, — one in the Springfield- 
Holyoke area, one in New Britain, 
Conn., and the third in New Haven 
—all with similar saturation and con- 
tinuity. 

Within a year the market-by- 
market conquest of New England 
had begun. 

Adell’s own people wrote the com- 
mercials, which told in jingle form 
the “plain facts” about Lestoil. The 
first filmed commercials cost only 
about $500 each, plus $1,000 each for 
animation. On each station Adell 
bought a lot of spots at least-expensive 
times. Barowsky figured that, if the 
commercials were shown often enough 
over a long enough period, every TV 
viewer in each area would be exposed 
—and re-exposed—to them. 


No Hit-and-Run Stuff 


The company has since run as 
many as 100 spots on one station in 
one week. With all stations it has 
continued to make annual contracts, 
and to take maximum quantity dis- 
counts. 

“We learned the hard way,” Es- 
kenasy emphasizes, “that in any me- 
dium, hit-and-run campaigns can’t 
pay.” 

Through these four years the orig- 
inal $200 has multiplied to $100,000 
a week. But Barowsky contends that 
he never plunged. Late in the second 
year (as SM reported in a Lestoil 
case history in a feature called “TV 
in 10 Years Transforms America,” 
November 20, 1955) Adell was 
spending $3,847 a week for spots 
ranging from nine to 30 on each of 
12 New England TV stations, plus 
$1,243 a week for 25 to 50 spots on 
each of 15 radio stations in that area. 

Thus, by then, expenditures in these 
two media had grown to an annual 
rate of $245,960. Providence was the 
“biggest step” to date, with $75,000 
being budgeted for it. Boston would 
cost $150,000. 

Especially during the Boston on- 
slaught, which started in March 
1956, Barowsky “swore” he would 
never tackle New York... . But soon 
he was taking the small jump from 
Pittsfield, Mass., to Albany, and was 
moving west and south across the 
Empire State. 

Many begged him to bypass the 
metropolis. Though cautious, by his 
own admission, he still makes his own 
decisions. At least, he reasoned, 
there'd be no harm in “exploring” 
this market. An executive of CBS 
Spot Sales was enthusiastic: Channel 
2 would be all Adell needed to turn 
New York City. But an NBC man 
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warned: “You'll break your financial 
neck.” 

In retrospect Adell’s president can 
say that, except for size, ““New York 
is not the least bit different from 
Bangor, Maine: People everywhere 
will buy, and continue to buy, well- 
advertised, good products.” 

Yet New York is taking cash and 
courage. 

One strong temptation to bargain- 
hunter Barowsky was an offer by 
NBC’s WRCA-TV of a “double- 
dividend plan’”—twice the spots for 
the one spot card rate. This offer was 
too good to pass up. In June of 1956 
Adell started on that station at 
$2800. a week. The following August 
the company added CBS and in Sep- 
tember ABC. Since October Lestoil 
has been promoted steadily and heavily 
on six of New York’s seven TV sta- 
tions. 

Soon Adell was spending on these 
six stations at a rate of $16,000 a 
week, or $832,000 a year. 

“We continue to sign for 52 weeks 
—and then spend more in each mar- 
ket than we'd originally planned,” 
he shows. Spot TV is effective. ‘““The 
more we use it, and the more we learn 
about it, the more it still produces for 
us.” ... Yet he also wonders whether 
this medium “is not losing some of 
its grip? Its novelty has worn off. 
People are becoming more selective, 
and don’t watch TV so much. Now 
we must buy more spots to get the 
same number of viewers.” 

“Our spots are mostly one-minute, 
with some of 20-seconds. Twenty- 
five different films are being aired 
now. We're always replacing them, 
so as not to tire the public.” 

Themes range from heavy-duty 
laundering to such “specialties” as 
cleaning white sidewall tires and paint 
brushes ; from making spring cleaning 
a breeze for Mother to easing outside 
spring chores for the “Man of the 
House.” Every listener and looker 
soon learns that the whole place, and 
family, look lovelier with Lestoil. 

Advertising’s analysts are keeping 
close tabs on it. When I called Isaac 
Eskenasy to suggest that I revisit 
Holyoke, he was surprised to learn 
that, between the second and third 
quarters of 1957, Adell’s standing 
among all spot TV advertisers (as 
estimated by TV Bureau of Adver- 
tising from N.C. Rorabaugh data) 
had risen from 33rd to 11th. 

For the latter quarter Adell ap- 
peared just below such detergent 
names as P&G, Colgate-Palmolive 
and Lever Brothers. It was also push- 
ing up on Brown & Williamson, Con- 
tinental Baking, Carter Products, 
General Foods, Miles Laboratories, 
Sterling Drug and Warner-Lambert. 
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Barowsky Denies FTC Charge 
That Lestoil is “Fiammable” 


Jacob L. Barowsky, president of Adell Chemical, denied on 
February 8 a charge that day by the Federal Trade Commission 
that Lestoil is “dangerously flammable.” Throughout the prod- 
uct’s 25 years, he said, there has not been “a single question” 


about its safety. 


SM’s reference to the fact that “Lestoil’s flame” has swept, 
market by market, across a big part of the USA, is entirely 


figurative. 


Meanwhile, the FTC has set a hearing on the charge in Boston, 


April 8. 


Between 1957’s first and third 
quarters, Adell left behind such solid 
sluggers as Philip Morris, Liggett & 
Myers, American Tobacco and P. 
Lorillard ; Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola and 
Royal Crown; Anheuser-Busch, 
Schlitz and Falstaff beer; National 
Biscuit, Kellogg, Nestle and Corn 
Products; Ford Motor and Shell and 
Esso gasoline; Bulova watch and 
American Chicle, and International 
Latex, Bristol-Myers, Charles Antell, 
Gillette, American Home Products, 
Max Factor and Avon cosmetics. 


Takes Super-Market Lead 


A recent Food Topics summary of 
“top-selling supermarket promotions” 
put Lestoil first—among al] new 
products—in Metropolitan New 


York, in Philadelphia-Baltimore- 


Washington, Pittsburgh-Harris- 
burg-Wheeling, Buffalo-Rochester- 
Syracuse, and in Cleveland-Youngs- 
town-Akron. 

In New England, where the prod- 
uct no longer is “new,”’ it is still first 
—but in one recent month was out- 
ranked by three new Campbell soups. 
And in Detroit-Toledo-Grand Rapids 
combined—though then offered only 
in Detroit—Lestoil was ranked third. 

Lestoil is not to be found in Food 
Topics listings of deals, coupons, pre- 
miums and contests. Formerly, Adel] 
sold dolls of various countries as 
premiums—for $1 each and one bot- 
tle label—through wholesalers and re- 
tailers. But it makes no “offers” now. 

The company does, however, allow 
15 cents a case for co-op advertising, 
which appears largely in newspapers, 
and runs its own business paper ads. 

The whole strategy is built on con- 
sumer demand. In new markets today 
demand is developed months before 


the company begins distribution. 

Until the Boston invasion, Adell’s 
own sales force in each new market 
tackled regional headquarters of 
chains and went from door to door 
(guided by newspaper route lists) 
signing up independent grocers one 
at a time—just before spot TV and 
radio were to break there. Later, 
wholesale grocers took over respon- 
sibility for independents in their area. 

The process was laborious, Jacob 
Barowsky says, “and usually it took 
about six months before repeat orders 
made a new market profitable.” 

For a business about 66 times as 
large as two years ago, Adell now has 
four times as many salesmen. The 
precise field “manpower” figures are 
20 as against five. Three work out of 
New York and two out of Philadel- 
phia. But al/ are available to serve 
as “new market missionaries.” 

In Chicago, for example, one man 
paved the way. He told chains and 
wholesale grocers about Lestoil, and 
left samples. . . . But, Eskenasy em- 
phasizes, “we don’t ask them to buy. 
After our advertising has ‘perked’ 
for a couple of months, we begin to 
get frantic.phone calls: ‘Please rush 
a couple of hundred cases!’ 

“When these orders really begin 
to pile up, we bring in our sales force. 
In one week they ‘blitz’ stores and 
super markets, and we get 90% dis 
tribution.” (In the New York Metro- 
politan area, Adell now claims to 
have “100% distribution” among 
wholesalers and chains. It does not 
sell through brokers.) 

The company’s 
kenasy shows, now follow “almost a 
scientific formula. Given a set num 
ber of TV commercials per week in 
a market, we know exactly how long 
it will take to crack that market. And 
we know how much our sales will 


conquests, Es 


5! 


rise with still 
there.” 

The formula applies to older mar- 
kets, too. After two years in Maine 
Adell doubled commercials there 
and doubled sales. “Though there’s 
a point of diminishing returns, we 
still use up to 75 one-minute spots in 
a single city in a week to excellent 
advantage.” 

Adell’s “saturation” advertising 
continues unabated on 20 New Eng- 
land TV stations. These include 
some in the more thinly populated far 
northern areas. As compared with 
two years ago, sales in Maine have 
risen three and a half times, and sales 


more commercials 


in Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island have trebled. 

Meanwhile, in each new market, 
Barowsky points out, “our sales line 
shoots straight up.” 

This winter the market-by-market 
pattern was varied by a vacation trip 
which Mr. and Mrs. Barowsky took 
to Puerto Rico. Mr. B. stopped re- 
laxing long enough to sign with the 
three TV stations on the island for 
76 one-minute spots a week for one 
year. Distribution of Lestoil will fol- 
low. 

He doesn’t know which mainland 
markets will come next. But “our 
geographical expansions will con- 


In just a moment, this man will be reading 


Michigan’s most popular paper! 


He knows the MORNING-FRESH Free Press 
will shake the sleep out of his eyes and 


put him back in touch with the world. 


And his wife depends on the Free Press 


for her important shopping news. 


The Detroit Free Press is FIRST with more readers 


than any other daily newspaper in all Michigan! 


REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL - STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL - GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 
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tinue to be to contiguous markets. 
We'll surround and soften each new 
one, and build demand, before we 
start selling.” 

“Saturation” may make it appear 
that the man from Holyoke has 
bought the whole local TV band. 
Can the viewers take it? 

“In these four years,”’ Adell’s presi- 
dent says, “‘we’ve had only one com- 
plaint. This individual was ‘tired of 
hearing about Lestoil.’ Investigation 
proved that he was just tired of ad- 
vertising in general—and maybe of 
life. 

“On the other hand, we get a lot 
of bouquets. The kids especially like 
and look forward to our jingles. 
Mothers write that their youngsters 
‘made me buy a bottle of Lestoil.’” 


Selling the Company 


Adell Chemical Co. issues no an- 
nual reports. But lately it has joined 
the ranks of Advertisers Who've Ar- 
rived by publishing a handsome bro- 
chure: “This is the story of LES- 
TOIL.” It pays tribute to the late 
Seymour I. Barowsky (1917-1956). 
It pictures the new plant and the 
merging additions to it; tells of the 
founder’s career and the product’s 
launching and growth; shows key 
people in the various departments. 
(Mrs. Eskenasy is in Payroll; Mrs. 
Seymour Barowsky is down the hall 
with Jackson Associates.) 

Success has brought emulators. A 
recent issue of Adell’s new employe 
paper, The Lestoiler, picks up a story 
from Television Age. It seems that 
Adell was preceded to Detroit by an- 
other household detergent, which is 
said to be “a close copy of Lestoil in 
bottle, label copy and marketing 
strategy. Both products are using 
saturation TV schedules on all De- 
troit stations.” 

But the Barowskys don’t seem con- 
cerned about rivals. 

An Adell leaflet describing the orig- 
inal “all-purpose liquid detergent’’ is 
titled “Something to Sing About.” 
Happy mothers, Lestoil in hand, are 
shown singing their tidy way through 
living room, kitchen and laundry. 
Happy fathers and children sing as 
they wash the family dog with it. 

All this in fact you may hear and 
see on TV, set to music: 

Les-toil, Les-toil, the liquid de- 

tergent Modern as _ today. 

There's less toil with Les-toil 

So clean the Les-toil way. Use 

it for your laundry or your 

painted walls, Floors or wood- 
work, anything at all. Wash 
away dirt or grease and oil. It's 
so easy ... when you use Les- 
toil!” The End 
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There's nothing so powertul a 


An even more exciting fact about Better Homes & Gardens 
than the vast number of people who read it every month, or 
even who they are, is what happens to the people who read 
this famous idea magazine. 

You might call BH&G a catalyst. It accelerates the normal 
reactions of home-loving people. They start out hunting for 
ideas about how to live better—ideas about things to do and 
things to buy for their homes and families. Then BH&G 
makes reality so fascinating that they can hardly wait to 


ae 


ideas seen in BH&G! 


an idea | 


turn their ideas into action! They begin to “‘live by the book” 
—and to them, “the book’’ is Better Homes & Gardens. 

BH&G’s idea-filled pages keep readers in a perpetually 
active state of mind—planning, talking, doing, buying. And 
it’s a very profitable state of mind from an advertiser’s stand- 
point! In fact, there’s no other major advertising medium 
quite like Better Homes & Gardens. Meredith of Des Moines 
. .. America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living and 
tomorrow’s plans 


Many of the happiest famil 


/ ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


This packaging expert puts products in motion... 


Olin Cellophane Specialists help speed 
Production, Distribution and Sales 

Did you know that in the past year alone, 
Olin added five new cellophane types to 
its product line? That production speeds 
up to21,000cellophane packages an hour 
are now attainable? That packaging 


costs for many products can now be cut 
in half? Let Olin Cellophane research, 
technical and merchandising staffs show 
you how to use modern cellophane to 
improve your products, new andold. This 
unique packaging service in depth was 
specifically organized to help you find 


A Packaging Decision 
Can Change the Course of a Business 


new methods to speed product movement 
from your plant to store to consumer— 
at lower cost and higher profit. 

Call in an Olin Cellophane packaging 
consultant today, or write Film Division, 


655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. | 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
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What putting your 


product in motion means to: 


Sales, Merchandising and Advertising Executives 


How can Olin be especially useful to you in new 
product and package development work? 

There are rapid improvements in packaging, just as there 
are in your own field. Olin representatives have specialized 
knowledge of film and machine improvements which may 
as yet be unknown to you. Frequently, these can increase a 
new product’s attractiveness beyond your present expecta- 
tions. In addition, a new product’s opportunities for success- 
ful market introduction may be increased if you let Olin 
packaging specialists add their experience to your own, 
How about established products? 

New packaging can win more sales even for an extremely 
successful item. Packaging innovations make news and cre- 
ate excitement throughout channels of distribution. And, 
with Olin Cellophane, such innovations can be accomplished 
quickly and at minimum expense. 

What would be some examples of such innovations? 
Forming large “family” unit packs through bundling. Creat- 
ing individual portions through fractional packaging. Strip 
packaging for small items. Your Olin representative can tell 
you about a variety of sales-stimulating possibilities. 


What has an Olin representative to offer? 


Not just a fine product, but a program tailored to your indi- 
vidual needs. One bakery, for example, adopted an Olin 
package development, adapted the design to its entire prod- 
uct line and advertising program, and benefited by a 20% 
increase in sales. Your Olin representative has at his finger- 
tips a wealth of suggestions on production economies, design 
improvements and holiday tie-in sales through quick and 
easy package variations. 
Briefly, what’s the best way to secure better packaging? 
a) Ask your sales force for comments. 
b) Check retailers, wholesalers, jobbers and distributors 
for their ideas to get a sound, all-around perspective. 
c) Ask your advertising manager and advertising agency 
for appropriate research. 
d) Call in an Olin Cellophane representative and find out 
what’s new and exciting in packaging. 


ORDER OLIN CELLOPHANE 
AND GET ALL 
THESE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES 


Olin Cellophane Speeds Production 


Superior Machinability—Combination of strength, sealability, 
and lack of static, speeds automatic, semi-automatic, and manual 
packaging operations. 


Superior Printing — Almost any combination of colors and 
designs can be printed easily. Colors are vivid, eye-catching, 
brilliant, can be printed on either side. Reverse printing is 
outstanding. 


Superior Flexibility—The quick, economical way to introduce 
new products and new sizes. A few machine adjustments may 
be all that is required. 


Superior Economy—Cellophane is the only packaging material 


offering so many production and marketing advantages at such 
low cost. 


Special Films — An increasing range of products can be suc- 


cessfully packaged in one or another of the many types of Olin 
Cellophane. 


Olin Cellophane Speeds Distribution 


Speeds Order Picking At Both Wholesale and Retail 
Level — Shipping weight and bulk is also frequently reduced 


Protects Products in Transit and Storage — Gives a high 
degree of protection from moisture, grease, odors and other 
dangers, 


Olin Cellophane Speeds Sa/es 


Appeals To The Senses — Olin Cellophane is attractive to 
the eye, pleasant to the touch, odorless, has an appealing fresh- 
ness that wins instant confidence. 


Stimulates Buying — Transparency, cleanliness, eye-catching 
glitter attract attention, permit instant visual inspection, win 
quicker buying decisions. 

Keeps Products Fresh—In addition to giving outstanding 
flavor protection, Olin Cellophane preserves an appearance of 
freshness through a long shelf life. Fewer returns. 


OLIN CELLOPHANE OFFERS YOU THIS UNIQUE COMBINATION OF SPECIALIZED SERVICES ~~~ 


Packaging Specialists — Olin Cellophane 
representatives have been trained in the sales, 
physical distribution and production problems 
of Cellophane Packaging. Can often supply 
immediate answers to long-standing problems. 


Package Merchandising Service — Fully 
experienced help in development of packages 
which are practical for modern merchandising, 
plus tie-in store display material to help move 
your packages at the retail level. 


Technical Service — Drawing on the wide 
resources of the cellophane, technical and re- 
search laboratories, technicians help you solve 
problems of protection, printing, strength, 
machinability or other technical aspects of 
film packaging. 


Product Evaluation Laboratory —A staff 
of quality conscious technicians is equipped 
to help you evaluate the proper types of Olin 
Cellophane and packaging construction for 
superior protection and durability. 


Machine Engineering Service—Helps you 
solve production problems and increase pro- 
duction speed. 


Research and Development Laboratory 
— New coatings and improved film types are 
constantly being developed to give Olin Cello- 
phane higher quality performance. 


Order Service—Special automatic communi- 
cations equipment permits orders to be placed 
with the factories immediately to speed 
delivery. 


Scheduling Service — Product scheduling 
at both ultra-modern Olin Mathieson plants 
have a flexibility which allows fulfillment of 
rush or emergency orders. Specialists in expe- 
diting orders are also located in all district 
offices. 


National Advertising Service—Full-color 
advertisements in Good Housekeeping, 
Newsweek and Fortune Magazines help build 
national acceptance for products packaged in 
Olin Cellophane. 


Packaging Training and Education Ser- 
vice—Experienced specialists will help you 
explain to sales or other personnel the pro- 
duction, physical distribution, and sales 
advantages gained through Olin Cellophane 
packaging. 


12,000 women mailed the Herald Tribune 


two dollars for perfume kits... 


6,000 sent quarters for an antique 
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booklet... | 


which all adds up to $31,800.00... 


and proves that the Herald Tribune produces results! 


Get all the facts on the NEW Herald Tribune and how 
it delivers the lop part of the New York quality market! 


Because . . quality buys quantity —at a pro t! 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


TopDay's VITAL NEWSPAPER 


A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily and Sunday in Paris 


Why Run a Contest When Salesmen 
Are Engaged in Peak Sales Season? 


Kleen-Stik's problem was to introduce six new products at 
the same time. It needed to enlist support of distributors’ 
salesmen, who sell thousands of staple items. So Kleen-Stik 
turned to a contest to strike while the market was hot. 


How not to run a sales incentive 
contest, and yet come out ahead was 
demonstrated recently by Kleen-Stik 
Products, Inc., Chicago manufacturer 
of pressure-sensitive adhesives. ‘The 
whole idea behind the contest was 
to get paper wholesalers’ salesmen to 
talk about six new products which 
were introduced simultaneously—an 
ambitious objective considering that 
the salesmen have thousands of items 
to sell. 


Oddity: Kleen-Stik began to pro- 
mote the incentive deal before it had 
begun to produce the new products 
on a sizeable scale. 


Oddity: The contest was launched 
at the height of the salesmen’s busiest 
season, when no incentives to sell are 
really needed. Yet they got the paper 
merchant salesmen out pushing Kleen- 


Stik. 


Oddity: One distributor salesman 
brought in an order for two million 
square inches of adhesive-backed fluo- 
rescent stock, and Kleen-Stik wasn’t 
quite ready to fill the order. Result: 
customer cancelled the order after an 
eight-week wait. Net result: after 
the contest was over, same customer 
came back with another big order, 
and Kleen-Stik delivered the goods 
immediately. 


Reverberation: In January, two 
months after the contest ended, a dis- 
tributor urgently wired Kleen-Stik 
for price lists and literature on one 
of the items in the “Big Six” con- 
test, illustrating the impact of the 
contest in helping to support the Big 
Six items. 


Why bruise your way through a 
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contest when the salesmen themselves 
are their busiest? Len Milke, Kleen- 
Stik’s advertising manager, explains: 
“Last spring our product develop- 
ment department came up with six 
new ideas, each of which we thought 
was excellent. But how to get them 
underway? We have 20 company 
salesmen who service our paper mer- 
chants and large users. There is no 
problem, of course, in getting our 
own men to push new products, but 
how were we to get the wholesaler 
salesmen to do it? 


Demand Must Come First 


“You can compare a paper mer- 
chant with a hardware distributor— 
he carries probably a thousand dif- 
ferent items. When you talk new 
products to these men they are not 
impressed. We told them about the 
‘Big Six,’ they liked the ideas, but 
felt that Kleen-Stik should create a 
demand for these products before they 
would order.” 

Kleen-Stik, contrary to a prevalent 
idea, does not operate a lithograph 
or printing plant, making advertising 
pieces and then coating them with ad- 
hesive ; they coat different paper stocks 
with pressure-sensitive adhesive, and 
on this material the advertising pegs 
are actually prepared by printers. Ad- 
hesive tapes are made for the graphic 
arts industry to apply on the backs of 
large pieces of advertising matter, 
work done mainly in Chicago but 
also in 10 service plants throughout 
the country. 

The six new products to be intro- 
duced, then, were late developments 
in paper stock and adhesive, and even 
one machine applicator. In detail they 
are: 


. A transfer tape (“D” Tape) 
applicator, a small machine sell- 
for $300, enabling a printer to 
apply tape in his shop just the 
same as in the factory. 


. The “D” Tape itself. 


. “Dubl-Stik” tape, another new 
type with a very strong adhesive 
on both sides; heavy paper satu- 
rated with adhesive. Works the 
same as ““D”’ tape but is stronger 
to bind metals, plastics, glass. 


. “Vinyl-Stik,” plastic sheets. 
Through research, the company 
found a way to anchor adhesive 
on plastic paper, an operation 
not heretofore possible. This was 
developed with the cooperation 
of Firestone Rubber Co. Silk 
screen operators became inter- 
ested in this. 


. “K-S Fluorescent.” Similar to 
Da-Glo, this stock has a color- 
ful, “exciting” printing surface. 


. “Lapel-Stik.” These are lapel 
badges such as used at conven- 
tions, trade shows and _ sales 
meetings. This stock puts every 
printer into the badge business. 
Protective paper is peeled off, 
and the badge pressed against 
the coat. 


The only announcement of these 
products was carried in a bulletin 
that Kleen-Stik sent to its paper met 
chant customers. Then the company 
let loose with a barrage of individual 
bulletins describing each product 
singly. Milke then planned a series 
of advertisements to “get things mov- 
ing.” It took about eight full months 
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for the series to “get moving.’ Mean- 
time the sales department met with 
the aforementioned coolness toward 
the company’s new products. 

Milke says that Kleen-Stik “had to 
create a demand very rapidly for a 
number of reasons. But how far can 
you disrupt your regular production 
schedule to handle new products, to 
create trafic for distributors? Can 
you do the whole thing with publi- 
cation ads? It would take a long 
time this way. With direct mail? 
You can, but we wanted to know 
nationally how many leads we could 
provide, for Kleen-Stik’s ‘Big Six’ 


Impressive 


and 


Intensive 


products, for each individual distribu- 
tor. We had to get the printers in- 
terested in each distributor’s territory 
before we could encourage these dis- 
tributors to stock up and promote the 
overall program.” 

Kleen-Stik’s salesmen couldn’t call 
on the paper merchants’ customers, 
but the merchants’ salesmen cou/d. 
“If we could get these salesmen to 
discuss with their printer customers 
the new Kleen-Stik products,” Milke 
says, “then we knew that the dis- 
tributor would be getting calls for 
our products through the results of 
his salesman’s efforts.” 
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Worcester’s Sunday Telegram 
Feature Parade, the only 


locally edited Sunday magazine in Central New England, 


has established a 


2 year lineage growth of over 
55.7%" 

and a 91.9% coverage of the 

2nd market in Massachusetts 
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Daily circulation 163,573; Sunday 104,590 
(Publishers Statement 6 months ending Sept. 30, 1957) 
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An incentive, obviously, was the 
best way to get that salesman to talk 
Kleen-Stik. 

A number of things are usually the 
basis for holding an incentive contest, 
among them an effort to move certain 
stock or to improve an inventory situ- 
ation, and to keep production con- 
stant. With Kleen-Stik, it was the 
seemingly improbable situation of hav- 
ing distributor salesmen introduce six 
of its new products at one time. 

The merchandise prize contest was 
slated to run from September 
through November 30 last fall. Kleen- 
Stik asked its paper merchants and 
silk screen operators if they wanted 
to enroll their men on an official con- 
test registration form, and Milke 
terms the response as “good.” He thus 
got the home addresses of all sales- 
men entered by their bosses, and di- 
rected all mail at first to the sales- 
men’s wives. Management people had 
their own incentive in enrolling their 
salesmen—they were included in a 
10% overwrite on performance of 
their men. 


Vitally Important 


“Most contest bulletins are spirited 
hooplah!’”’ Milke contends. “Material 
gains for the salesman are over- 
emphasized. With us, our bulletins 
were meant to educate participating 
salesmen on our products. We used 
these mailers as a means of distribu- 
ting new literature on new products 
and, vitally important, samples of 
same.” 

Generous prize points (“It cost us 
money”) were awarded on all quali- 
fied sales made during the contest 
period, with all sales recorded on a 
“Contest Sales Report Form.” At the 
end of each month, salesmen returned 
their cards to their respective sales 
managers for verification and for- 
warding to Kleen-Stik before the 10th 
of the following month. They re- 
ceived a new report form for each 
month. 

Each participant received a Maritz 
Sales Builders prize catalogue, with 
all contest rules imprinted on the in- 
side cover. Prize points were issued 
monthly and could be redeemed at 
any time during the contest direct 
from Maritz in St. Louis. 

Who can measure monetary gain 
in a contest of this type? It would 
indeed be difficult, since the entire 
aim of the whole program was to 
introduce Kleen-Stik’s six new prod- 
ucts. It did have impact on the dis- 
tributor organization, Milke feels, 
and concludes, ‘““This may sound like 
more of the same old stuff but we are 
really quite pleased with the effective 
ness of the program.” The End 
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Cars or « 
Coscmetheces 


You Reach MORE Buyers in 
THE SEATTLE TIMES 


Hard goods or soft goods—you sell more in Seattle through 


The Seattle Times because only this one newspaper reaches 
7 out of 9 newspaper-reading homes— including 375,680 
people NOT reached by any other Seattle newspaper! 


This is why your product sells 
best when it’s advertised in 
Seattle’s accepted newspaper. 
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| A man’s guide to women: No. 16 


Two widely different attitudes 


We've demonstrated all sorts 
of startling differences between men 
and women in the way they 
conduct their daily lives. But what, we 
began to wonder, were their attitudes 
toward more ethereal things? 
How do men and women feel, in other 
words, toward The Arts? 
Well, we’ve discovered that the world of 
aesthetics is divided into two quite 
different attitudes: Male and Female. 


FEMALE 


_THE NO. ff] mMacaziINe FOR WOMEN 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


toward The|Seven Classic Arts 
pert , 


dust as men and women have different attitudes toward 
The Arts, so do they have different attitudes about 
what they read. Because Ladies’ Home Journal 
understands this difference, and edits the magazine 
specifically for women, more women buy and read the 
Journal than any other magazine on earth. 

And because advertisers recognize the influence 
of this person-to-person relationship between women 
and the Journal, they invest more money in the 
Journal than in any other women’s magazine. 


Women have a world of their own... 
and a magazine of their own... 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


NO. 1 IN CIRCULATION *% NO. 1 IN NEWSSTAND SALES x 
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NO. 1 IN ADVERTISING 


—— 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


They say a man’s caliber can be 
measured by the size of the things 
that anger him. That makes me feel 
about as big as a comma or period in 
a line of 6-point type. It is usually 
trivia that raises my hackles. 

° 


A lot of people have been going 
around in circles longer than Sputnik, 
that’s for sure. 

° 


Afterthoughts Dept.: A natural 
Santa might have been Yul Brynner 
... accent on the Yule. 

“ 


Slogan: “Sanka, for that sleep- 
happy feeling.” 
. 
Cough-drops, a paronomasiac con- 
cludes, are rated on hoarse-power. 
— 


Humpty Dumpty, John Daly re- 
minds me, was the original egghead. 
- 


About the only thing you can get 
vast numbers of people to agree on 
is to stand when the national anthem 
is played. 

. 


I got a titter out of Ed Magnus 
saying “Beauty and the boast” was a 
typographical error; that it should 
have been “Beauty and the bust.” 

. 

Few things ever 

Raise my ire 

Like a dirty 

White-wall tire. 

. 


Morgue: A place you wouldn't 
want to be found dead in. 
° 


Ingenious titles in Du Pont Maga- 
zine: “Finishing-School for Fibres” 
and “Rosier for the Riveter.” 

. 


Calling all alliteration fans: “First 
a fly, then a flea, flew through a flaw 
in the flue.”—Cryptogram. 
> 


Incidentally, Kleenex makes good 
use of apt alliteration’s artful aid. Its 
napkins “Cling like cloth.” 


Jay-walking: A practice contribut- 

ing to that run-down feeling. 
. 

Nicely baited hook by the New 
York Stock Exchange: “A few 
friendly words on the art of upping 
your income.” 

- 

Many a gal has decoded a “sub- 
liminal projection” as an incompleted 
pass. 

e 

Cuba’s newest hotel, the Havana 
Riviera, has a “Doble o Nada” bar. 
That’s the way some of us like our 
Martinis . . . double or nothing. 

as 

Judging by the small-fry vandals in 

my own family, a toy with good sales- 


potentials might be the Little Gem 
House-Wrecking Kit. As basic units, 
there would be a hand-saw for ad- 
dressing chair-legs and floor-lamps; a 
scale-model pinch-bar for prying keys 
off the little Schoenhut piano; a mal- 
let for delivering the coup de grace 
to dolls that resist routine commando 
tactics. 


° 
Idle Thoughts Dept.: What, I 
wonder, is the hornet mad as a hornet 


about ? 
° 
John Ward shoes have “flex-ap- 
peal.” Nice! 
. 
A phrase that has outlived its use- 
fulness: ‘The low-priced three.” 
” 


Modern version: ‘“Take care of the 
pennies and tax-collectors will take 
care of your dollars.” 


In my jaundiced opinion, the real 
threat to our nation is not from 
foreign sources but from domestic 
taxes. 


| Applaud the Neologists 


These, as you of course know, are the people who mint new words 
and phrases to enrich the language of advertising and selling and life 


in general. 


Oddly enough, this creative group does not stem entirely from the 
ranks of writers. Many neologists have been Presidents of the United 


States. 


Grover Cleveland, for example, and his glittering generalities and 
(I think) innocuous desuetude; Franklin Roosevelt and his foresee- 
able future; Teddy Roosevelt and his strenuous life; Warren Harding 


and his normalcy. 


The coiner of going places remains unknown and unsung, but his 
phrase became basic English over night. England itself gave us in 
short supply during World War II and I, for one, am willing to give 
it back, since the single word scarce does a better job in my opinion. 


There have been coinages which I deplore as well as others I applaud. 
I never could see undies as a diminutive of underwear; nor could I 
concede that kiddies softened the impact of the shorter ids. 


When one of our soldiers saw his first turbaned counterpart in the 
Orient, he coined the word rag-head; inelegant, to be sure, but de- 
scriptive. The equally inelegant shacking-up also came out of the 


army . . 


. a modern phrase for an ancient custom. 


Language is an ever-changing medium of communication. New 


words an 
neologists ! 


phrases give it life and color. A deep bow, then, to the 
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They’re both looking at GIANTS 


Take advantage of the young giant 
in the mass magazine field. Enjoy the brand selling 
power of the leading man’s magazine. Spend fewer 
dollars and reach 214 million customers... men 
on the move. Buy TRUE, top choice in the big 
male market. 


The up-looking man is looking at the Giant 
Boeing-707, America’s largest commercial 
airliner. The reading man is looking at 
TRUE, world’s largest man’s magazine —the 
giant man-reacher. 


TRUE delivers 214 million primary readers—214 
guaranteed ABC net paid circulation of MEN on 
the move. Men who earn more, spend more, really 
go places: just name your game, golfing, boating, 
flying, hunting or fishing. Men building careers and 
families...readers right in the prime of their 
consuming life. 


They like TRUE’S man-to-man, all facts 
editing ... give close attention to everything in 
“their” magazine. And you get this big market 
without paying for waste circulation 
at the mixed mass weekly prices. You sell for less 
to your best brand prospects: men. 


Automobiles, beer, life insurance—product after 
product—the man makes the big brand decision. 
You'll find all the facts in True’s new reports made 
by Daniel Starch & Staff in consultation with the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 
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MALE vs. FEMALE BUYING POWER 
Get the facts on who is really buying your prod- 
uct. Ask for the Starch report on your category. 
Automobiles Air Conditioners Beer Tires 
Business Shirts Air Travel Life Insurance 
Liquor Shaving Cream Outboard Motors 

Television Sets Electric Shavers 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING MAN’S MAGAZINE 
A FAWCETT PUBLICATION—Fawcett Bidg., New York City 


Dynamic | market coverage 
by Conover-Mast... 


CONSTRUCTION 


| a mean 108 mrt reese oot ma | 


| Seas 


Huge . . . sprawling . . . complex beyond belief — 
the market for construction equipment and related 
products. 

Contractors? They’re just half of it. Beyond 
them, buyjng units include governments, strip 
miners, sand and gravel outfits, loggers, utilities. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT covers the entire 
market. 

It recognizes no artificial borders. If a firm buys 
construction products, it’s part of the market... 
and needs buying guidance. 

Same radical approach to choosing readers. Only 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT seeks out men who buy 
—and skips men who don’t. Titles be hanged. It’s 
the buying function that counts. 

There’s just one way to locate the buyers. Ask 


Selling the complex 
construction market 


through a direct line to the buyers 


the men who sell them: distributors of construc- 
tion equipment. Over 115 leading distributors work 
with CONSTRUCTION EQuIPMENT. They buy sub- 
scriptions for their worthwhile customers and 
prospects. 

Call it franchise-paid circulation. Or call it com- 
mon sense. Conover-Mast believes in matching the 
magazine and its circulation method to the market. 

Results for advertisers? In CoNsTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT you reach 60,000 real buyers... in 
active buying units...in all segments of the con- 
struction market. Your advertising stands side by 
side with hard-hitting editorial, designed to serve 
buyers with information that only buyers could use. 
For complete information contact CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Dynamic/market coverage... 
building a magazine for the buyers in a market and 
focusing so sharply on their interests that nobody but 
buyers would read it... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 


discovering the best method of getting the magazine to 
the important buyers, and to nobody else... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 


forever checking with readers to make sure the maga- 
zine serves their needs, that they read it regularly... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 


perpetual dissatisfaction with every known publishing 
method and technique— including our own. 


Take circulation, for instance 


At Conover-Mast there are no fixed notions about 
the best way to get magazines to readers. We take a 
hard look at each market, find out who the buyers 
are, then work out the best circulation method to fit 
that field. That’s why some of our publications are 
paid, some controlled. Some are franchise-paid 
because in their complex markets only local dis- 
tributors know from day to day who the buyers are. 


If this is unusual it’s because dynamic market cov- 
erage is unusual. 


But it’s the kind of coverage a sales manager wants 
when he sends his men into the field — buyer cover- 
age, buyer contact, buyer response. That’s what 
advertisers get when they use Conover-Mast 
publications. 


AVIATION AGE 


Aviation Age 

Published monthly for technical 
management men who design, en- 
gineer and build — Aircraft — Mis- 
siles — Spacecraft. 
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Construction Equipment 

Published monthly for buyers of 
equipment and materials in the 
widespread construction market: 
contracting, government, industrial. 


P 


Purchasing 


The methods and news magazine 
for industrial buyers — published 
bi-weekly — giving purchasing 
agents information on modern buy- 
ing techniques, news, and signifi- 
cant market trends 


Aviation Age — Research and 
Develoyment Technical Handbook 


Published annually as_ technical 
reference and buying guide for 
engineers and other technical man- 
agement men responsible for sys- 
tems engineering of Aircraft — 
Missiles — Spacecraft. 


DynamiG/Market coverage 
Conover-Mast Publications = =u 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 
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Business /Commercial Aviation 

Published monthly for the men who 
manage, operate and maintain 
business and commercial aircraft. 


Mill « Factory 
: | 


| 
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Mill & Factory 


For production and maintenance 
engineering men—responsible for 
the methods, equipment and sup- 
plies used throughout industry 
Published monthly. 


VOLUME 
FEEDING 


nem spDrnect te CO edu: bor 


Volume Feeding Management 
Published monthly for volume 
feeding specialists in restaurants, 
hotels, schools and colleges, clubs, 
hospitals, emplovee feeding facil- 
ities, etc. 


Conover-Mast 
PURCHASING DIR RY 


a 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
For purchasing and plant engi- 
neering executives who need 
quick, accurate and complete in- 
formation on sources of industrial 
products. Total annual circulation 
is 27,000 copies. 
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Noises in the 


No headless horseman here. Just a ghostly hand in con- 


trol of a machine. Observers disbelieve what they see. 


Even the end uses of the machine are but dimly apparent. 


Here's a set of sales problems for management ingenuity. 


A few days ago, under a leaden 
winter sky, a black sedan turned into 
the gates of a cemetery in Cleveland. 
Four neatly dressed men got out of 
the car and walked quietly to a roped- 
off area. Several other sedans were 
parked near by. Their occupants 
solemnly took turns shaking the hand 
of a young man in a dark suit. Sev- 
eral gave him sympathetic, searching 
1GONS. . «« 

A funeral? No. These men had 
gathered in this bleak place for the 
demonstration of a new product! 

They were representatives of the 
American Cemetery Association. And 
the young man they had spoken to 
was William A. Romain, president 
of Sherman Products, Inc. Romain, 
with the sure sense of the dramatic 
that characterizes his personality, had 
invited these men to their own baili- 
wick to show them Sherman’s newest 
baby —a remote control digger. 

The digger, attached to a standard 
Ford tractor, proceeded to dig a grave 
in record time — while the operator 
did all the work at a distance of 50 
feet from the contraption. In his left 
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By HARRY WOODWARD 


hand was a small box, with several 
buttons attached. He pressed a but- 
ton at the top of the box, and the 
crane lifted. He pressed another, and 
it wheeled into place. A third button 
guided the shovel to the exact exca- 
vation spot. Within minutes, by 
manipulating the buttons, the opera- 


tor had dug a neat hole—the regula- 
tion six feet deep. 

A murmur of enthusiasm from the 
onlookers told Bill Romain he had 
pulled off his demonstration. And 
he knew he was “in” when his audi- 
ence began begging to “try it out 
ourselves.” 


THE LITTLE MAN WHO I!SN’T THERE operates Shermrn’s remote control 
digger. This contraption can safely move atomic wastes—or dig square holes! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


But who in tarnation, aside from 
grave diggers, can possibly use a re- 
mote control digger? Industrial plants 
with a problem of atomic waste dis- 
posal, for one answer. Excavators 
who need to pin-point their digging, 
for another. 

As Romain explains it: “Without 
this development, the operator of one 
of our standard diggers works at ter- 
rific disadvantage. He sits on the 
seat of the tractor, 18 feet away from 
the end of the digger. These boys 
have to ‘fly by the seat of their pants’ 
when they excavate. It takes an ex- 
pert.” 

But with Sherman’s new digger, 
the operator stands beside the hole 
he’s digging. He sees what he’s do- 
ing. “He can even dig a square hole!” 
says Romain. 

Sherman is almost to the point, 
with its newest product, where the 
digger can be operated at great dis- 
tances — up to 200 yards. And there’s 
where disposal of atomic, or “hot” 
waste, enters the picture. 

But Bill Romain doesn’t expect to 


revamp his company’s operations on 
the strength of its remote control 
digger. The standard digger is still 
the company mainstay. Improved 
through five major model changes, 
the standard digger has constantly 
been stepped-up in speed of operation, 
capacity, versatility and operating 
pressures (2,000 pounds per square 
inches of pressure — far beyond com- 
petitive models). 

Bill is a dreamer. 

‘“‘Whenever I see that famous pic- 
ture, “The Man With the Hoe,’ I 
remember that since the beginning of 
time earth has had to be moved by 
hand, by brute force. We’re still do- 
ing the same thing—on a mechanized 
basis. I’m sure that, with technical 
growth, a better way of earth-moving 
will be perfected, maybe through 
harnessing of heat. We must take a 
new look at the problem of earth- 
moving. And Sherman’s basic r@ 
search, as far as our budget allows, 
is doing just that.” 

In other words, Romain doesn’t 
look on his remote control digger as 


THE GOOD EARTH was never better prepared to nurture seeds than with this 
six-in-one Sherman-Gill soil working tool. A seeder-fertilizer unit is also available. 
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an ultimate answer to one of man’s 
basic building problems. He’s not 
even attempting to compete with the 
mountain movers, who use machinery 
so huge it staggers the imagination. 

What he and his company aim for 
is a line of earth diggers so simple 
and inexpensive that the so-called 
odd-job digger can afford to own it 
and make a profit from it. 

With Sherman’s standard digger 
the small, free-lance excavator — or 
the average house builder — is in 
business with a minimum money out- 


lay. Less than $5,000 will outfit him. 
Henry Ford Started It 


Romain’s philosophy seems to be 


paying off. Sherman is a postwar 
baby. And 1957 sales were almost 
$8 million—up $2 million over 1956. 

It’s been only a decade since Bill 
Romain put his Navy Seabee uniform 
in mothballs. 

But it was Henry Ford I, long 
before the war, who pointed Romain’s 
feet toward the presidency of Sher- 
man. 

As Romain, a high school gradu- 
ate, stood in the employment line at 
the great River Rouge plant he was 
ordered to step out of the queue and 
follow an employment boss. Five 
minutes later he was astounded to 
enter a small room, crowded with 
young men and — Henry Ford. 

Ford was in the throes of one of 
his grandiose schemes. This one had 
to do with agriculture. After a trip 
to Washington, where he had been 
told that Franklin Roosevelt’s agri- 
cultural aid program wasn’t working, 
Ford decided to formulate his own 
plan. He believed that what the 
country needed was a program where 
young men would work in plants dur- 
ing the busy season and on their own 
farms during slack periods. 

So Ford established Camp Legion, 
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on the site of the present Ford Train- 
ing School. His aim: to show FDR 
how a smart industrialist would oper- 
ate the country’s economy. 

Bill was one of the chosen. He got 
two dollars a day, board and lodging 
and the promise of “any job at Ford 
he wanted,” after six months. Camp 
Legion was a flop. But out of it Bill 
Romain won a chance to go through 
the Ford Apprentice School. 


Sherman's March 
His first job: 


productive materials. 
he was a “chaser,” 


follow-up on non- 
Translation : 
picking up scrap 
But the job took 
him into every corner of the world’s 
largest plant. And Bill learned. 

In the meantime, noting that Ford 
employed no women in the plant — 
not even in the plant offices — Bill 
took a shorthand course. 

About this time Harry Ferguson, 


steel, wood, plastic. 


the famous designing engineer, came 
to Ford to make his tractors. In his 
setup were George and Eber Sher- 
man. Eber was the Fordson tractor 
distributor out of New York. George 
was head of the manufacturing plant 
in Evansville. 

Bill Romain became George Sher- 
man’s secretary. 

Ferguson and the Shermans set up 
Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing 
Corp., a sales agency to handle the 
new Ford tractor with the Ferguson 
System that embodied a novel hydrau- 
lic principle. 

George Sherman left the operation 
when the Shermans split with Fergu- 
son. 

Romain stayed — after studying 
shop and accounting — and went to 
work in Ferguson’s Accounting De- 
partment. 

Came the War. And Romain, dur- 
ing lonely watches in the South Pa- 
cific, decided that if and when he 


Chevy Pages Future Salesmen 
* Could you use a film to aid you in selling sales? 


¢ Would you like to have top marketing executives at 
Chevy, Coca-Cola, U, S. Rubber, Esso Standard, 
Gillette help you? 


ee 


"Career Calling” is yours for the asking. 


Young people pick up a lot of bufh steers where selling as a 
career is concerned, Many large corporations know it. Now one, 
Chevrolet Motor Division, General Motors Corp., is doing some- 


thing about it. 


Chevy has produced a 27-minute film, narrated by John Daly 


(“What's 


My Line?”, CBS-TV), titled “Career Calling.” It’s 


object is to refute such widely held opinions among young 
people as: selling means constant traveling, and sales jobs don’t 
offer sufficient compensation or a chance for re ee 


Featured in the film are: 


Felix W. Coste, v-p and director of marketing, The Coca-Cola 
Co.; Stanley C. Hope, president, Esso Standard Oil Co.; Howard 
N. Hawkes, v-p, U. S. Rubber Co.; W. E. Fish, general sales 
manager of Chevrolet; and J. P. Spang, Jr, chairman of The ie 
Gillette Co. Each offers rebuttals of time-worn misconceptions 


about selling. 


came home he wanted to start from 
scratch. He knew that with the enor- 
mous technological changes wrought 
by war experience, manufacturing 
and methods would change radically. 

Throughout the war he had kept in 
touch with George Sherman who had 
been developing a unique farm trac- 
tor and was looking for a large manu- 
facturer. Government economists had 
been dourly predicting a postwar de- 
pression. Automobile manufacturers, 
alarmed, were seriously looking into 
the possibilities of diversification. 
Many of them turned, in their think- 
ing, to agricultural machinery to 
utilize their plant facilities. 


The Angels Sing 


They backed away when the de- 
pression didn’t materialize. No one 
wanted to make George Sherman’s 
tractor. 

But Sherman believed in it. It was 
designed for a double transmission, 
one to override the other but oper- 
able separately. Sherman, with a 
sigh, put aside his idea and, with 
engineering consultants, adapted the 
transmission as an overdrive unit for 
the Ford three-speed tractor—making 
the Ford tractor actually a six-speed 
unit. 

Romain had been in contact with 
George Sherman and had followed 
the double transmission through to 
its successful application. He saw in 
George Sherman’s tractor a huge sales 
potential based on the expanding 
farm market. 

So, with Sherman’s permission, he 
rounded up 30 angels who produced 
$55,000 in working capital. The new 
Sherman Products, Inc., leased a 
small building in Hazel Park, Mich., 
in March 1946. Bill Romain was 
president. 

“We had,” says Romain, mellowed 
by the experience, “one piece of litera- 
ture on the new transmission and a 
direct mail piece to announce the 
company’s existence. Our order blank 
specified ‘terms, cash on delivery.’ ” 

Tooling had siphoned off $40,000 
of the $55,000. But the gods were on 
the side of the brash little outfit. All 
but one of 40 potential suppliers ex- 
tended credit. “We were in busi- 
ness,” says Romain. 

Order forms were sent to all Ford 


To produce the film, The Jam Handy 
made it for Chevy, visited the cam: 
versities and several cities. 


To obtain this film free of 


tribution Department, Jam Handy 
Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


tractor distributors in Michigan, In- 
diana and Ohio. Within 60 days 
Sherman had $100,000 in advance 
deposits. At the end of the year there 
was a backlog of 10,000 transmission 
orders. 

Romain is still flabbergasted by 
that early success. He had a product 
no one knew anything about, a trans- 
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Only ONE NEWSPAPER COVERS the 
ANN ARBOR MARKET 


The Ann Arbor News not only “‘covers’’ its mar- 
ket but it penetrates it so deeply that it is the 
most effective advertising medium in the area. 


Proof? Last year Ann Arbor area retailers used 
a record 8,550,192 lines of advertising to sell 
their services to and move merchandise into the 
homes of the 26,320 families comprising this 
newspaper’s net paid circulation. In 1957, The 
News published 215,538 classified ads for another 
record volume of 3,056,634 lines. 


When it comes to making their own media 
decisions, Ann Arborites choose The Ann Arbor 
News because they know by experience that only 
this newspaper has the coverage and acceptance 
needed to produce results. 


Why not talk to an Ann Arbor News repre- 
sentative today about schedules for your product 
in the dominant medium of this rich, expand- 
ing market? 


THE ANN ARBOR NEWS 


THE BEST OF MICHIGAN 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


| THE BAY CITY TIMES 
| THE SAGINAW NEWS 


® 


THE ANN ARBOR NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


THE FLINT JOURNAL 
KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


THE GRAND RAPII 


PF 


THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, MUrray Hill 5-2476 @ Sheldon 


B. Newman, 435 N 
San Francisco 3, 


Michigan Ave., 
SUtter 1-3401 @ 
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Chicago 11, 
William 


SUperior 7-4680 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St. 
Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972, 
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CANADA 


Action Reports 
from National Advertising Agency Network 


Your advertising agency should be in close personal touch with your key markets. Every 
NAAN agency can offer their clients national and international marketing services. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA CLEVELAND; OHIO 


The Advertising Agency Network of RESULTS 


NAAN -CANADA is Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd. NAAN -BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS is The 
¥ Reingold Company, Inc. Assignment: To produce detailed 


To assess potential of television promotion for 
information on soft drink sales 


Assignment 

a sales finance and loan company, in absence of any Canadian market-by-market brand 

precedent. Result: Comprehensive reports based on 80 U.S.A guickly. Result: Affiliates supplied data for tremendous chart 
of leading brands in all cities covered, to report accurately on 


case history studies, many stating specific results, from . 
brand positions throughout the country — “reliable, helpful 


affiliates in U.S.A. 
marketing information”. 


NAAN -—BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA is Robert NAAN — CLEVELAND, OHIO is Carr Liggett Adver- 


tising, Inc. Assignment: To hire a native of Toronto to open 
an office for sales operations there for a client. Result: NAAN 
placed ads, screened prospects, selected 


Luckie & Company. Assignment: For large scale poultry 
raiser, to estimate potential for distributing Grade A fresh 
eggs through dairies. Result: Affiliates in 15 cities of com- 
parable size reported on local dairy experience, gave Birming- 


Canadian affiliate 
eight best possibilities. Cleveland client spent only one day 


ham client a sales pattern. interviewing the cight selected and hired his man. 


National Aavertising Agency Network WATIONA, ee ae 
i INAS ac vertising agen- 


607 NORTH GRAND AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI ps cies are listed on the oppo- 
wey J sacl site page. Call the agency 


Serving Advertisers for 25 Years nearest you now. 
Address NAAN Headquarters for your personal Case History file. NETWOR™ 
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Bill Romain on Marketing 


The need for a Marketing Division is a move that a company 
grows into—rather than one which can be created overnight. 
This need logically occurs when a firm expands from a local, 
small operation into a national, competitive one. 

We believe that routine problems fit into a pattern as a 
company grows. Therefore, it is necessary to broaden the scope 
of markets, to think about untried horizons. What used to be 
“played by ear” must now be contemplated in the light of market 
potentials, motivations and customer product acceptance. 

Marketing is a science, requiring an engineering approach to 
facts and analysis of these facts. 

Sherman Products founded its Marketing Division to establish 


The National 
Advertising Agency 
Network 


Call The NAAN 
Agency Nearest You 


new markets and strengthen present markets. 

We believe that companies which fail to recognize the im- 
portance of marketing or neglect to establish this specialized 
program must decide whether they wish to remain small or to 
grow. A small-thinking firm cannot compete with companies 
using programs of scientific marketing. 


mission whose purpose wasn’t clear, 
made by a company no one ever heard 
of! 

But dealers were willing to take a 
gamble on the attachment. They 
saved the day. 

“Tf it hadn’t worked,” Romain 
says with a shake of his head, “we'd 
have been called idiots instead of suc- 
cessful business men. It’s hard to 
argue with success.” 

With the first year’s profits Sher- 
man bought the present plant, at 
Royal Oak, Mich. Since. then the 


company’s had to add to it four times. 


"Pride Goeth... ™ 


“We were so ballooned up with 
success we launched out with a new 
product—a combination of a drilling 
and grinding wheel attachment to 
hook on the back of any tractor. With 
it a farmer could sharpen his plows. 
It was a sort of Shopsmith for the 
do-it-yourself farmer. And it fell flat. 
We had geared up to produce 5,000 
of the attachments. We sold less than 
500. 

“We overlooked a critical point — 
farmers don’t care about sharpening 
their own tools. By the end of ’49 
we'd lost almost everything we'd 
worked so hard to make.” 

Fortunately, research had produced 
the power digger. Its growth was 
slow but steady. Today, Sherman 
has 10 or 11 major competitors for 
such an attachment but is still the 
number one seller. And all but one 
of the major competitors has sold out 
to larger corporations. 

Romain feels that when a small 
competitor sells out to an industrial 
giant the product somehow suffers. 
“Like the guy who runs a small, 
excellent, popular restaurant. Nine 
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times out of 10 his food deteriorates 
when he enlarges.” 

“We try to work three years ahead 
in our engineering,” he says. “It 
would be a mistake for us to isolate 
the Sales Division from engineering 
or from top policy planning. Unless 
a close relationship exists we'll be pro- 
ducing museum pieces or we'll have 
gotten off the track somewhere else. 
This remote control digger, for in- 
stance, is merely the first step of a 
long-range program.” 

How did the remote control digger 
evolve? Romain threw out to his 
engineers the assignment of coming 
up with ideas — immediate commer- 
cial possibilities were to be a distinct 
secondary consideration. 

Sherman was a pioneer in applying 
hydraulics to pick and shovel opera- 
tions. Before the war labor was 
cheap. But hand labor is no longer 
economical. And before the war, 
while hydraulic principles were 
known, it wasn’t feasible to use them 
for such operations as Sherman spe- 
cializes in. It was Sherman, light on 
its feet because it was small, that 
made the first hydraulic power digger 
attachment for a tractor. 

Today, some 25% of Sherman’s 
sales come from the products of other 
manufacturers — small companies — 
who come to Sherman to refine, re- 
engineer their products and take over 
their sales headaches. 

Generally, such companies have a 
product which can be used as an ac- 
cessory to Sherman’s attachments. 


But, basically, Sherman is in the’ 


same business it started out with: the 
making of earth-moving equipment. 
“And,” adds Romain, “when the 
first hole is dug on the moon we 
expect a Sherman digger to do the 
job!” The End 


for Action! 
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These Salesmen Know Each Other, Do Yours? 


The 11 Du Pont salesmen gathered 
around this “circle” are not likely 
to find themselves sitting in a PA’s 
waiting room staring at one another 
without recognition. 

If you are a sales chief of a large 
company, you know that salesmen 
often don’t know their counterparts 
in other departments. 

Thirty years ago a group of Chi 
cago salesmen gathered for the first 
Du Pont “family circle’’—the series 
of informal meetings that have since 
sprung up spontaneously in more than 
a dozen areas. Organized and directed 
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by the local sales people, these “cir- 
cles’ supply many of Du Pont’s 2,800 
sales and tech reps with the needed 
local group companionship. 

The Chicago group, largest and 
oldest, now meets four times a year 
for informal dinners, and holds a 
summer golf party. Their next meet- 
ing will bring together more than 100 
men from 10 sales offices and 19 de- 
partments in the Greater Chicago 
area. 

What is accomplished at these 
meetings? Says H. A. (Bill) Glad- 
den, district manager of the Photo 


Products Department, and present 
chairman of the Chicago “circle”: 

1. members of the “circle” learn 
about products and techniques in 
other Du Pont departments; 

2. members now feel a sense of 
companionship and “belonging” ; 

3. members have a direct contact 
with Wilmington-supplied top man- 
agement speakers. 

Du Pont’s top management en- 
courages these “circles,” but does not 
organize or plan meetings. The ini- 
tiative to form “family circles” rests 
with the men in the field. The End 
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This FREE kit shows you how! 
Send for yours Today! 


You can increase sales without increasing selling costs...if you 
follow the experience of the shrewd marketing men whose 
stories are told in our new booklet. 

You'll discover how a simple selling tool—custom-designed 
and precision built of paper or plastic—can increase salesmen’s 
efficiency manyfold. You'll learn how Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
have worked for major manufacturers in almost every industry 
—and how they can work for you! 


What Is a Slide- Chart? A slide-chart is a simple tool for 
explaining, calculating, demonstrating, or specifying your product. 
By the turn of a disc or the move of a slide, a Slide-Chart can 
make your product easier to buy or sell or use—and make your 
selling program more efficient at every level. 


How Is It Used? Fourteen of the hundreds of slide-chart uses 

are listed on the opposite side of this page. They’re the applications most useful 
to sales and advertising executives. For example, with a Perrygraf Slide-Chart, 
you can: Build cream prospect lists * Get your sales story to the man who’s 

hard to reach + Get your product written into original specifications « Sell related 
items with original orders + Save salesmen’s time for selling * Get orders from 
other people’s salesmen...and perform many other important sales functions. 


sine ® ELECTRIC 


Who Uses Slide- Charts? Name the leader in any industry—and you’ve 
named a Perrygraf customer. General Electric has used 45 different slide-charts 

all by Perrygraf. General Motors, Ford and Chrysler are ail Perrygraf customers. 
So are Prudential and Mutual Benefit...U. S.. Steel and Alcoa... American Airlines 
and Douglas Aircraft...and many, many other leaders. A complete list would take 
page after page—but a few typical users are listed on the opposite side of this sheet. 


Heres What You Get! 


Actual slide-charts, used in your 


industry or aimed at a sales prob- 
Who Designs Your Slide- Chart? Perrygraf designers take your detail and lem like yours...colorful new 36- 
technical information...analyze it in terms of the sales job to be done...and design 
the slide-chart you need to do your job. You don’t worry about design or accuracy 
Perrygraf designers handle the job from start to finish! 
And when Perrygraf produces your slide-chart, it’s produced right. Precision- 

produced from layout and art through engraving, printing, die-cutting, assembling. 
Perrygraf slide-charts are completely accurate, completely reliable. 


page booklet, ‘““Tested Ideas for 
Profitable Selling,’ with138 actual 


case histories...and the interest 
ing Perrygraf Idea Starter Kit. 
Send for your free kit 


Mall the Reply Card NOW e729 
LOS GELES 
Tear out the reply card—check the sales problem which “49, CALF. 


interests you—and fill in your name and address. The Kit 
will be mailed to you...without cost or obligation. This 
is your best chance to become your company’s authority 


| 
| 
on this modern, low-cost sales tool. Mail the postage- | BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


paid reply card today! 


MAIL REPLY CARD NOW 


(turn page for more useful information) 


4¢ - POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
150 S. Barrington Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ee Actual Case-Histories of Successful 
Solutions to These Sales Problems: 


Efficient selling—in high volume at low cost— generally starts with the recognition of a 
specific problem...and production of a solution to that problem. Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
have successfully solved many sales problems and can help you solve yours. 

138 actual case histories are included in the new booklet, ‘““Tested Ideas for Profitable 
Selling,” by Lester E. Perry, president of Perrygraf Corp. These case histories, and actual 
slide-charts selected to show how your sales problem can be solved, will show you how to: 


Make your sales story easy to grasp and remember 
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Inspire confidence for your salesmen—and in dis 
tributor and retailer salesmen who contact ultimate 
customers for your product 

Get orders from other people’s salesmen 

Lead dealers and their salesmen to push your product 
instead of competing lines 

Make your product easy to buy 

Funnel demand to standard sizes and styles—cut- 
ting production costs and prices, and improving 
profit margins. 

Keep your product sold by assuring proper use... 
insuring profitable repeat business 


Get the facts! See how Perrygraf Slide-Charts can perform the sales job you 
need done...solve the sales problem which is most important to you. For the complete 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts have built sales for these companies: 


General Motors 
Armstrong Cork 
Goodrich 
Goodyear 
Firestone 

AT&T 
Prudential 
Stewart Warner 
Electrovox 
Fuller Brush 
Railway Express 
Chicago Sun Times 
Thor 

Sprague Electric 
Excello 
Monarch Mfg. 
Hotpoint 

Swift 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Motorola 

Ansco 


General Electric 
Ford Motor Co. 
Standard Oil 

U. S. Rubber 

Bell Telephone 
Western Union 
American Brass 
Penton Publishing 
Chain Belt 
LeTourneau 

Yale & Towne 
Aircraft Marine 
Allied Chemical 
Procter & Gamble 
Armour 
Cincinnati Milling 
Lamson & Sessions 
Hartford Accident 
Aetna Insurance 
Employers Mutual 
Seng Hardware 


Allis Chalmers 
Chrysler Corp. 
International Harvester 
United States Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Republic Steel 

Jones & Laughlin 
Westinghouse 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
Borg Warner 
Simmonds Saw 
Missouri Pacific 
Kaiser Aluminum 
National Underwriter 
Disston Saw 
Ballantine 

American Airlines 
Shure Bros. 
Sundstrand 

Jefferson Electric 


kit and actual sample slide-charts,mail the postage paid reply card today! 


of Special 
Inettation / 


Baldwin Locomotive 


TWA 

Bendix 

Fansteel 

Philco 

Celanese 

Square D 

York Corp. 

United Airlines 
Zenith 

Skelly Oil 

Cities Service 
Ohmite 

Oscar Mayer 
American Radiator 
American President Lines 
Timken 

Sawyer Biscuit 
McGraw-Hill 
Gleem Toothpaste 


Here’s how you can get a slide- 
chart designed to solve your 
sales problem—without cost or 
obligation: Simply tell us what 
your slide-chart is supposed to 
do ana give us necessary data 
or catalog sheets if convenient. 
We'll tell you how your slide- 
chart should be made—and 
what it will cost. Write today. 
You risk nothing—and you 
will probably be doing your 


company a real favor! 


National Cylinder Gas Hammermill Paper ...and many others! 


MAIL THIS CARD TODAY 


Please mail your free new booklet, “Tested Ideas for Profitable Selling,’ your 
idea Starter Kit, and actual samples of slide-charts as used in our industry, to 


Name 


Quick Facts for Stronger, 
Simpler Selling 


Title. 


Company Product 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
Over 6,000 Copyrighted Designs 


Dept. 58-2, 1500 Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 
Fillmore 3-0233 


Dept. 58-2, 150 S. Barrington Ave., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
GRanite 2-9541 


re Representation in Principal Cities 


Address 


City—Zone— State 


lam interested in your suggestions for Sales Problems whose numbers are circled: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
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Who Rates a Company-Owned Executive Car? 


Sales Management's Sales Leadership Panelists report that the following percentages 
of executives in their companies are entitled to the use of a company-owned, and 


sometimes, chauffeur-driven, car: (Figures exceed 100°, 


two or more titles.) 


0 Se ee 


Executive vice-president 


General manager ....... 


Top manin sales ......... 


Factory or plant manager . 


Sales managers, and others 


because Panelists checked 


56% 


Executive Car: Necessity or Luxury? 


The President of the United States 
is supplied with not one but a half- 
dozen limousines. Even the mayor of 
a small-size city is likely to be pro- 
vided with a city-owned car—often 
a Cadillac 75—for his official use. 
The military services have their car 
pools and the general or admiral 
riding in his chauffeur-driven sedan 
is a familiar sight. 

At the request of a Sales Manage- 
nent Sales Leadership Panel member 
we asked 1,262 Panelists: 

“Does your firm provide a car for 
you?” 

‘This question was answered by 214 
Panelists—a 17% return. (We ask 
Panelists to skip questions which do 
not apply to them.) 

The response: 

29% say that a car is provided 
for them. 

71% say that their companies do 
not provide cars for them. 

No car is provided specifically for 
H. H. Armstrong, sales manager, 
Building Products Division, Ameri- 
can Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, 
O. But Armstrong reports: 
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“We have a chauffeur-driven sta- 
tion wagon available for short tripsp— 
trips from airport and depot and other 
uses when necessary. We furnish cars 
to our local sales representatives 
throughout continental U.S.” 

The general sales manager, W. C. 
Neumann, of Union Steel Products 
Co., Albion, Mich., is provided by 
his firm with a car he can drive him- 
self. “Our cars,” he reports however, 
“are on a ‘first come first serve’ basis 
regardless of position in the company.” 

The vice-president, L. C. Me- 
Kesson, of Ansul Chemical Co., 
Marinette, Wis., is not provided with 
either a drive-it-yourself or a chauf- 
feur-driven car at headquarters, but 
he says that his “five top regional 
sales managers located away from the 
main office” are entitled to company- 
owned cars. 

L. F. Weyand, executive vice- 
president, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, says that “company 
service car is available much of the 
time.” 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, 
Mich., pays mileage to Milton G. 


Peck, vice-president, and to other off- 
cers when they use their personal cars 
on company business. 

Ethyl Corp., New York City, as- 
signs a chauffeur-driven car to the 
president. S. ‘IT. Pruitt, general sales 
manager, says, “I could use occasion- 
ally, but generally do not.” 

O. W. Fisher’s company, Kennedy 
Car Liner & Bag Co., Inc., Shelby- 
ville, Ind., ‘maintains an inexpensive 
car for local use only.” He's vice- 
president. 

General Mills Vice-President F. 
H. Andreson says that “our company 
does not provide executive cars foi 
anyone.” 

A car is provided for the president 
of Hevi Duty Electric Co. in Mil 
waukee, reports vice-president, Elton 
E. Staples, who says “a car would be 
available to me if requested—all cars 
are leased.” 

At The Climalene Co., Canton, a 
car is furnished to the executive vice- 
president and to three divisional sales 
managers and their assistants, accord- 
ing to Sales Manager C. H. Poorman. 

The End 
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These -were the words most frequently ex- 
pressed in hundreds of wires and letters shot 
back to Sales Management after an editorial 


called ‘‘Dividends vs. Development’’* was 


published. In a nub, the editorial said: ‘‘In 
1958, most companies may need increases 
of 5 to 20 percent in total marketing expend- 
itures if they are to only retain or slightly 
raise their sales goals.’’ Because Sales Man- 
agement speaks with such distinctive force 
to the sales-minded corporate executives 
throughout the nation, corporate marketing 
judgement is often based on its impactful 
editorial pages. 


*(‘‘Dividends vs. Development,’’ Nov. 15, 
page 20) 
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This Service Setup Heads Off 
Complaints and Discontent 


Weak spot in many a company is efficient order follow- 


through at the home office. Victor Equipment Company's 


Customer Order Service Department not only heads off 


snarls, but alerts salesmen to the need for follow-up when- 


ever a customer fails to send in normal repeat orders. 


The silence of a good customer of 
long standing may indicate satisfac- 
tion with your product and service. 
It can also be the loudest sort of 
warning signal. How do you know 
what it means? 

“With us at Victor Equipment 
Co.,” says E. A. Daniels, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, “it would 
be difficult to overlook an unhappy 
customer. We have a control system— 
the Customer Order Service Depart- 
ment—which immediately alerts us 
to any possible trouble area. It is also 
the basis for preventive, as well as 
corrective, activity in relation to 
customers.” 

The simplest way to grasp the 
workings of the Victor system is to 
follow an order from the time it is 
received from a field salesman, as in 
California where the company seils 
direct (Victor is a San Francisco 
firm), or from a distributor or dealer 
elsewhere throughout the United 
States. The order goes first to the 
credit department for credit approval, 
then to the order department for proc- 
essing. There, any details not re- 
quiring customer-check are clarified 
and the order is put through for sched- 
uling of probable shipping dates of 
its various items. 

It is typed and sent to inventory 
control for posting; thence it goes to 
the storeroom, where it is filled, either 
wholly or in part. This is standard 
procedure if everything is clear and 
materials are available. 

But orders are frequently not en- 
tirely clear; and, in addition, a good 
deal of the merchandise now must be 
back-ordered. This is true for various 
reasons. The principal one is that for 
some time, under normal conditions, 
it has not been possible to produce 
fast enough in Victor’s field to satisfy 
demand without some delay, due to 
increased sales outlets and _ larger 
numbers of customers. 

This is not as serious as it may 
appear because Victor distributors 
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normally anticipate their needs by 
from 30-45 days on fast moving and 
urgently needed items such as pres- 
sure regulators, welding electrodes 
and attachments, and nozzles. 

If an order or any portion of it 
needs expediting, the order depart- 
ment takes care of this, if possible. 
Otherwise, the Customer Order Serv- 
ice Department, headed by Mrs. 
Lyda Rossi, is brought into the pic- 
ture. Her department also is informed 
when there is delay on any item, or 
if there are ambiguities that must be 
clarified with the customer. 


Many A Slip... 

“We realize,’ Mrs. Rossi points 
out, “that there are many ways in 
which a customer may be made un- 
happy or angry.” This can occur if: 
1. an order with a request to expedite 
was not received in time; 2. the order 
was shipped promptly but somehow 
delayed in shipment; 3. loss occurred 
during shipment; 4. merchandise be- 
came damaged in shipment; 5. there 
was a mis-shipment or error in the 
order. 

These are grounds for complaint 
and as soon as uncovered are handled 
correctively through a long-established 
system. A newer phase of Customer 
Order Service is what Mrs. Rossi de- 
scribes as preventive, and she has been 
largely responsible for developing this 
area over the past seven years. This 
work has been of incalculable advan- 
tage to the sales department, in that 
it almost automatically does away 
with all but the really unavoidable 
causes of complaint listed. 

It operates this way: The order 
department notes that an order (or 
portion of it) is required by the cus- 
tomer to be expedited. If this can- 


: not be done, the facts are passed on 


to Order Service. A special form let- 
ter (A), with facts and remarks 
filled in, is immediately sent to the 
customer, informing him that a delay 


will take place, and giving him the 
expected date and method of ship- 
ment. The customer may still be 
slightly inconvenienced by the delay; 
but he will not be angry, as he well 
might be if two or three weeks went 
by, with no notification, before re- 
ceipt of the goods. 

Mis-shipment can generate even 
more ill-will, since wiring, telephon- 
ing, paper work, and return of mer- 
chandise may be involved. 

If an order is not clear or is palpa- 
bly in error, this is usually noted in 
the order department. Any part of an 
order not in need of clarification is 
shipped, so as to avoid unnecessary 
delay. The moot item (or items) is 
held over. Details of the ambiguities 
are communicated to Order Service 
which utilizes a second simple form 
letter to obtain clarification. The let- 
ter reads: 


“We wish to acknowledge with 
thanks the subject purchase order, 
which is being processed for early 
shipment, with exception of the fol- 
lowing item(s), which need clari- 
fication.” [A space here for de- 
tails.] “No further action will be 
taken on above mentioned item(s), 
pending receipt of your reply. 
Thank you again for your order.” 


The reply, with clarification, usually 
arrives by wire or long distance tele- 
phone from a grateful customer who 
realizes that the company’s attentive- 
ness and courtesy have saved both 
delay and annoying detail work. 

A typical case: 

An order calls for a regulator, SR 
410968, “for oxygen.” But this item, 
the order department notes, utilizes 
acetylene, not oxygen. Did the cus- 
tomer make an error in the gas named, 
or in the connection? This happens 
to be a rush order, and it could be 
filled on the assumption that the cus- 
tomer really did want the model SR 
410968 but for acetylene. But if the 
wrong connection has been specified, 
the customer will still be irked. 

Since the request is to expedite, the 
Order Service Department wires the 
customer for clarification. If time 
were not a factor, airmail would be 
used. In rare instances, a customer 
will not give immediate attention to 
such a request for clarification; then, 
a follow-up memo is sent and another 
after that if necessary. 

If the nature of the ambiguity is 
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Raise your sights on thie giant ‘ 


DAVENPORT 
METROPOLITAN 


port and Bettendorf, 
ak Island, Moline 
ne, Illinois 


A familiar Davenport landmark, this eagle surveys a rich, concentrated 
retail trading zone with annual sales of nearly $1 billion. On the 
streets below walk people of Davenport and Bettendorf, Iowa and 
Rock Island, Moline, and East Moline, Illinois —all residents of a 
unified market with an effective per family buying income of $6,140. 
Ringing the area are 375 diversified manufacturing firms. Immediately 
beyond — the world’s richest farmlands, with an average gross 

farm income of $11,150. 


Sell this market BEST through DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS. 
Only Davenport Newspapers have effective home delivered circulation 
in both Eastern Iowa and Western Illinois. Advertisers and readers 
are served by every new development in color printing, photo- 
composition, fast-etch and direct-process printing. Davenport News- 
papers’ $800,000 remodeling program just completed, typifies both 
the prosperity of the area and superior service received by advertisers. 


MORNING 
em EVENING 


Nr ake ERS ™ 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, tnc. 


such that a technical discussion with 
someone at the customer’s plant is 
necessary, details of the matter are 
turned over to the salesman serving 
the area. This is done by sending him 
a carbon copy of the form letter. 
Errors frequently arise in orders 
that are telephoned or telegraphed in. 
Wired information often is too brief 
or unclearly worded. Telephone con- 
versations sometimes take too much 
tor granted, are misunderstood, or in- 
correctly written down. To be sure 
of what actually is asked for in tele- 
phoned orders, Victor has installed 
a system to tape-record such orders 


as they are given. 

Formal or confirming orders re- 
ceived following wired or verbal 
orders are checked against the tele- 
gram or telephone record. Any dis- 
srepancies in the description of the 
materials, method of shipment, or 
other details, are brought to the at- 
tention of the customer with a re- 
quest for clarification or confirmation. 

The good will that results from 
this attention is incalculable. It has 
cut to a minimum errors and mis- 
shipment, with consequent savings in 
freight costs (for return of wrong 
items and shipment of correct ones). 
And in the sales department, paper 
work and sales contacting on repair- 
ing mistakes or pacifying angry cus- 
tomers has been reduced to almost 
nothing. The routine corrective work 
of the Order Service Department 
makes it unnecessary. 

This department fulfills another 
function that helps to keep customers 


out very soon.” 


Successful Marketing 


“Successful marketing of any new product these days presents 
quite a challenge. In far too many cases, manufacturers introduce 
new product lines that are not at all unique in their respective 
fields. This means that they are immediately thrown into a 
highly competitive situation, prices are slashed and the chances 
of survival are rather remote. If they do make it, it’s pretty 
certain that the return on investment will not be what they had 
hoped for. Top management then refers to this product as ‘one 
that we are watching very closely.’ That very probably means 
that it’s on its way out and the sales manager and other people 
connected with the product will be advised to dig out and bring 
up to date the old resumes. They are going to be sending them 


F, Leo Granger, 

Manager of Pagemaster Sales, 
Telecommunication Division, 
Stromberg-Carison, 

A Division of General Dynamics Corp. 


as well as keep them happy. Take the 
case of the silent customer. Is he con- 
tent? Or nursing a complaint? 

A Victor salesman in California, 
where the company sells direct, called 
recently on a steady customer of long 
standing at a time when a repeat 
order on welding electrodes would 
normally be forthcoming. This item 
is manufactured not by Victor, but 
by an Eastern firm for which Victor 
distributes in the West. The sales- 
man was told by the buyer’s secre- 
tary that the buyer was tied up, that 
the item was not needed’ at present. 
The salesman thought this unusual 
and checked with Order Service at 
headquarters to find out if an order 
had gone in direct. None had. 


The trend toward R.O.P.: 


nounced that such ads will 


Full-color ads in newspapers re- 
ceived another strong push when the Chicago Sun-Times an- 
be accepted after March 1. The 
move was made possible by the installation of additional presses 
in its new $15-million plant, shown in the rough of a promotion 
ad being examined by (left to right) Laurence T. Knott, vice- 
president and advertising director of the Sun-Times; Gabe Jo- 
seph, ad manager; and Wilbur C. Munnecke, business manager. 


In the areas served by Victor di- 
rect, Order Service sends to each 
salesman copies of all orders origi- 
nating in his territory. Following the 
call mentioned above, the salesman 
carefully checked his copies to see if 
this customer had sent in his normally 
regular repeat order. He had not. The 
salesman checked with Order Service 
to find out if there had been any com- 
plaint. None. 

He went back to the buyer, insisted 
on seeing him and asked if anything 
was wrong. It turned out that the 
customer had received, on his last 
order, a batch of bad welding elec- 
trodes. Instead of notifying Victor— 
that would have immediately replaced 
the bad batch (“We stand behind our 
resale items just as strongly as behind 
those we make ourselves,” Daniels 
points out )—the irked customer gave 
a big order to the salesman of a com- 
petitor who happened in at that psy- 
chological moment. 

As soon as the salesman learned 
what the trouble was, he arranged for 
adjustment to be made and, being a 
good salesman, was able to win back 
the customer. 

Mrs. Rossi points out: “It is hard 
for a customer to get lost, under our 
system. We watch over them like 
babies.” 

There is constant liaison, also, be- 
tween Order Service and the sales 
department office. There, a clerk 
keeps track of sales calls in relation 
to orders; any unusual lapse of time 
between reorders is noted and the 
field men are alerted. 

The good results—over and above 
the big savings in paper work, freight 
and other items—are evident in Vic- 
tor’s annual report. In 1954, we find 
net sales of $514 million. The pre- 
liminary report for 1957 indicates net 
sales of $9 million and net income of 


$713,000. The End 
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SEE IT NOW! 


A GRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
$2 BILLION SYRACUSE MARKET 


Here is a new, exciting presentation 
of the real sales potential of one 

of America’s truly important markets. 
It's a must for any advertiser who 
wants to exploit the market thoroughly 
and economically. Phone your nearest 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt office and 
arrange for a showing. It fakes only 


ten minutes. 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE—DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by America's No. 1 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT Test Market 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Standard 109,060 
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is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market” 


Brush up on some statistics and paste up 
some new sales records in Greensboro’s 
12-county ABC Retail Trading Area! This 
rich, diversified market has one-sixth of 
North Carolina’s population and accounts 
for one-fifth of its. retail sales. For clean, 
penetrating coverage use The Greensboro 
News and Record. Over 100,000 Circulation 
Daily — Over 400,000 Readers Daily! 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over halt of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
News and Record 


Sales Management Figures 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Business Image Inc. . . . 


Estelle Ellis forms this creative 
marketing and merchandising 
organization. 


Calgon Co... . 


John W. Carney is promoted to 
manager of sales and promotion for 
household products of this division of 
Hagan Chemicals & Controls, Inc. 


Houston Chronicle .. . 


M. J. Butler, assistant 
manager, promoted to business 
manager. 


business 


Edmont Manufacturing Co. . . 
Robert M. Thomas advances to 

sales manager; he was eastern sales 

manager. 

Hanes Hosiery Mills Co. . . . 
Gordon Hanes is elected president 


of this seamless-stocking maker. 


Hoffman Electronics Corp. . . . 
Richard N. Golbach takes over the 
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GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


new position of v-p in charge of mar- 
keting for the firm’s Semiconductor 
Division. 


Koehler Aircraft Products Co. . . . 


Robert J. Hostetter becomes sales 
manager of the company, a subsidiary 
of the New Britain Machine Co. 


National Gypsum Co... . 


Dion ‘T. Rahill Jr., former paint 
products advertising manager, is ad- 
vanced to sales promotion manager. 


NRC Equipment Corp. .. . 


James H. Moore is given the post 
of general manager of this subsidiary 
of National Research Corp.; Harry 
TD. Stone becomes sales manager. 


Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. . . . 


W. Vincent Abrahamson is ap- 
pointed v-p and director of market- 
ing and elected to the board of di- 
rectors; DuPont Murphey, Jr., sales 
manager, is also elected a _ board 
member. 


Republic Gear Co... . 

Steven S. Gordon advances to v-p 
and general manager of this subsidiary 
of Gear Grinding Co. 
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Rexbilt Leather Goods, ee 


Walter Lindauer takes the post of 
general sales manager. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co... . 


A. W. Beck is appointed to the 
newly-created position of v-p of mar- 
keting; he was sales manager of the 
company’s Grayson Controls Division. 


Seagram-Distillers Co. . . . 

Kent J. Tagge is upped to the new 
post of field promotion manager ; 
Eugene Feen to merchandising man- 
ager; Ernest S. Minucci to assistant 
advertising manager. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. . . . 


Barton K. Wickstrum is advanced 
from v-p marketing to senior v-p 
marketing. 


Vickers Inc. . . . 


J. Frank Forster, executive v-p, 
is elevated to president and a board 
member of this Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp. 


Wildroot Co., Inc. . . . 
Albert E. Ritchie is named to the 


new position of v-p in charge of mar- 
keting; he was v-p for sales. 
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effective with the December 31, 1957 

ABC publisher’s statement, 

Tide and Sales Management magazines 

will break-down their advertising agency circulation 
by title and function. This is the first time 

any publication in the sales and advertising fields 
has made this vital information 


available to you. 


New Data for Industrial Marketers 


Companies selling to metalworking industry can obtain 
additional help to identify prospects by name, location, 
size of plant employment, 4-digit SIC code, area code. 


Another step has just been taken 
to place industrial marketing on a 
more scientific basis than in the past. 

Now fewer industrial marketing 
executives are satisfied to take past 
sales performance, to add an arbi- 
trary percentage for growth, and to 
trust pretty much to instinct to answer 
basic questions such as these: 

1. How to determine market 

potential 
2. How to explore new markets 

3. How to establish product 

requirements 
How to plot sales territories 

. How to analyze sales perform- 

ance 

6. How to obtain sales leads 

The Iron Age, on February 17, an- 
nounced that it has created a market- 
ing assistance program. The elements 
of the program are: 

Master list of metalworking plants: 


NO. 1 OF A SERIES 


This list consists of 26,500 metal- 
working plants, each of which em- 
ploys more than 20 workers. The list 
shows company name, city location 
(but not street address), state, 1957 
revised SIC (Standard Industrial 
Classification) code, plant size code, 
and industrial area code. Users can 
identify their customers and prospects 
on a SIC 4-digit industry basis. 
Basic data on metalworking: It 
lists 2, 3, 4-digit SIC classifications 
on metalworking plants with 20 or 
more plant workers. It presents actual 
plant employment figures for plants 
in each industry in plants with 20 
or more, and 100 or more plant 
workers. It also shows the number of 
plants in each industry with: 20 or 
more, 20-49, 50-99, and 100 or more 
plant workers and the types of metal- 
working departments they operate. 
Statistics for each 2, 3 and 4-digit 


industry are summarized nationally, 
by state, and by industrial areas. Simi- 
lar data on a county basis are avail- 
able on request. 

How to pinpoint your marketing 
to metalworking: This is a brochure 
which explains how to use these data 
in market research. There are sug- 
gestions for 1) organizing your own 
market, 2) how to conduct a market 
survey of metalworking, 3) how to 
make a sales area analysis of metal- 
working without a survey, and 4) 
how much a survey will cost. 

Marketing map of metalworking: 
This shows 86 industrial areas in 20 
states that account for over 90% of 
metalworking’s plant employment and 
therefore its buying power. The map 
shows 1957 figures for the number of 
plants with 20 or more plant em- 
ployes, and number of employes in 
these plants. 

By means of these data, based on 
an IBM file of 23,303-SIC-coded 
metalworking plants, you can conduct 
market research among metalworking 
plants in 187 SIC 4-digit groups, both 
on a national level and locally in 148 
key industrial areas. The End 
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Where Livestock Counts Most! . 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA COUNTIES 


NUMBER OF 
COUNTIES 
IN WHICH 
PUBLICA- 
TIONS HAVE 
OVER 75% 
COVERAGE 
OF FARMS... 


12 


FARM JOURNAL 


189 


189 COUNTIES WITH OVER 30,000 HEAD EACH 
contain 85% of all Beef Cattle in Texas and Oklahoma! 


151 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


104 


FARM & RANCH 


2 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Send for similar data on other livestock, crops, irrigation and farm income. 


434,813 


paid subscribers 


OKLAHOMA CITY °* DALLAS 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA comprise 
the greatest area for livestock in the 
nation! Texas alone has nearly 50% 
more cattle and calves than Iowa, 
the second state in rank. Texas and 
Oklahoma combined have more than 
Iowa and Nebraska, the next best 
states, combined. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN gives 
the best possible farm coverage in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 
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The only farm publication edited sep- 
arately for Texas ... and edited 
separately for Oklahoma .. . 


The Farmer-Stockman 


400 N. Michigon Avenue 
Chicago 11, SUperior 7-6145 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, MUrray Hill 4-3340 Oklahoma City 1, CEntral 2-3311 


J. H. Hunter, Advertising Director 
500 N. Broadway 


4321 N. Central Expressway 
Dalles 5, LAkeside 1-312! 
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per family income 
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It's seventh in the nation . . . ranking Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, among the leading metro- 
politan centers. 


Since Columbus people have more they 
buy more. In the past seven years the per 
family income has increased a whopping 
45.9°/,. Downtown store expansion plus 
major outlying shopping centers indicates 
depth and scope of the market. 


If you would like to improve your sales 
position in the nation's newest great metro- 
politan center . . . try a schedule in the 
Dispatch. 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


644,882 Che Columbus Dispatch 


and still growing Read in more than 4 out of 5 Columbus homes daily 9 out of 10 Sunday 


Men oot ae Represented by. O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
Columbus a preferred Test Market. New York. Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Many famous brand names were in- 


troduced first in Columbus. Write Resort Representatives: McASKILL, HERMAN & DALEY INC., Miami Beach 


today for our test market booklet. 
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WORTH WRITING FOR.. 


"The A. B. C. Statement. . . 


How to Read Jt. . . How to Use 
it” is the title of a 24-page booklet 
just published. Its purpose is to 
“take a fresh look at those values on 
which so much advertising space is 
bought and sold, in terms of how the 
advertiser can benefit most from the 
facts and figures reported in the 
present-day A. B. C. Magazine State- 
ments.” In addition to quantitative 
information—how much circulation 
magazines have, and where they have 
it—the Statement contains a wealth 
of qualitative information which is 
perhaps more difficult to assess quickly 
and easily, but which can frequently 
be more important to the advertiser 
than the quantitative data. ‘Timed 
for arrival as the new media year be- 
gins, the booklet is a manual for 
analyzing the Statement for this in- 
formation. It is especially timely, 
too, inasmuch as the current Statement 
reflects several significant changes in 
reporting the audit which were 
adopted by the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. “These page headings in- 
dicate the scope of the coverage: 
“Why the Bureau was formed, and 
who runs it;” “Paragraphs on geo- 
graphic information furnish wealth of 
market data;” “How circulation is 
acquired is an important clue to 
readership ;’ “Paragraph 6 describes 
the channels of sales—key to reader 
volition ;’ “Advertisers agree on the 
value of the more voluntary circula- 
tion methods;” “Paragraph 5 starts 
defining a magazine’s circulation 
practices ;” ‘Variety of subscrip- 
tion offers can signify circulation 
strength.” After describing and de- 
fining important individual para- 
graphs of the Statement, the booklet 
then analyzes a specific A. B. C. 
Statement. For your copy, write: to 
Wesley T. Jones, Market Research, 
U. 8. News & World Report, 24th 
and N Streets, N. W., Washington 
7; 2c 


Packaging and Creative Selling 


A reprint of a talk by J. R. Akers 
before the Annual Conference of The 
Society of the Plastic Industry, Inc., 
Los Angeles. Titled “The Role of 
Polyethylene in Creative Packaging 
and Successful Selling,” it explains 
the basic fundamentals of successful 
package design. ‘These fundamentals 
are made dramatically clear by mak- 
ing package comparison between pota- 
toes put up in a conventional bag 
and potatoes in a polyethylene bag. 
Included are the findings of a six- 
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week test in super markets by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the State of Maine; the trend toward 
polyethylene squeeze bottles and 
molded polyethylene packages in self- 
service coolers, and the polyethylene 
application to extruded tubes which 
return to their original shape. There 
is also a section on consumer approval 
of polyethylene packaging and ex- 
amples of award-winning polyethy- 
lene packages that have been custom- 
tailored for creative packaging and 
successful selling. Copies are avail- 
able from Robert Barrus, Advertising 
Manager, Flexible Packaging Ma- 
terials, Bakelite Co., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


For Presidents Only 


This presidential marketing audit, 
“How to Evaluate Your Marketing 
Divisions,” is now available to help 
presidents to analyze quickly and ac- 
curately the strengths and weaknesses 
of their companies’ sales efforts. It is 
a simplified “do-it-yourself” study, 
allowing a president to completely 
survey his entire marketing operation 
in a short time. It is divided into five 
sections: Planning, Leadership, Di- 
rection, Control, Sales Management. 
Each section is broken down into 10 
to 15 provocative questions that will 
assist a president in making his 
analysis. A copy may be obtained 
from M. R. Wilson, Vice-President, 
Steltenkamp-Wilson & Associates, La 
Grange, III. 


How to Appraise Advertising 
Reprint of a talk by Charles FE. 


Swanson, Manager, Research De- 
partment, The Curtis Publishing Co.., 
before the Advertising Workshop of 
The Association of National Adver- 
tisers. He describes a system de- 
veloped and used by The Saturday 
Evening Post for analyzing the ef- 
fects of advertising in changing the 
attitudes of consumers. Illustrating 
both how the system was devised and 
how it works under practical appli- 
cation, these are major findings from 
studies using the system: 

e A difference of a word or two 
can make a great difference in how 
consumers respond to an advertising 
theme or the quality of the product. 

© Consumer “tensions” show up 
clearly as differences between what 
the consumer wants in a best possible 
product and how the consumer views 
a product in use. 


@ The release of these consumer 
“tensions” can be turned into tre- 
mendous advantage when advertis- 
ing and product team up to satisfy or 
reduce those tensions. 

e Advertisements can change the 
importance of advertising themes, or 
product qualities to the consumer. 

e Advertisements can increase the 
maximum price the consumer is will- 
ing to pay for a product. 

e Effects of advertising upon con- 
sumer attitudes should be measured 
in not one but many ways. ‘These 
measures show how magazine adver- 
tising changes consumer attitudes and 
builds both the consumer image of a 
best possible product and of a brand. 

For a copy of the talk, write to 
Mr. Swanson, Research Department, 
The Curtis Publishing Co., Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Nebraska Farmers 


Their 1958 buying intentions are 
worth studying. They are in the 
market for many items for the farm 
home and family living, according to 
a recent survey, “1958 Buying Inten- 
tions of Nebraska Farm Families.” 
Their plans include new homes, re- 
modeling old homes, repairs, painting 
and redecorating, new plumbing and 
heating, home conveniences and fur- 
nishings, cooking utensils and cutlery, 
furniture and equipment, family vaca- 
tions. Items for the farm enterprise 
include new buildings, repairs, paint- 
ing, farm building equipment, auto- 
motive and tractor equipment, acces- 
sories and equipment. For your copy, 
write to Tom Hickey, Vice-President, 
The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln 1, 
Neb. 


When Women Buy Automobiles 


Judging from their replies in this 
Consumer Panel report on ‘What 
Women Look for When Purchasing 
an Automobile,” they regard the pur- 
chase with the same practical eye 
they use when selecting a washing 
machine or other household appli- 
ances. Eighty-eight percent of the 
women questioned regard a car as a 
definite necessity in running a home. 
As for influencing factors in the pur- 
case, 87% of the women believe the 
initial cost of the car is its main sell- 
ing point. Safety factors, maneuver- 
ability and comfort also rank high on 
“looked for” qualities. Interest in 
“pickup” speed and how fast a car 
can go is negligible. For a copy of 
the report, write to Lorna Opatow, 
Consumer Panel, Good Housekeep- 
ing, 959 Eighth Ave., New York, 
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a Butt 
THE PERFECT SPOT FOR YOUR NEXT CONVENTION 
A YEAR-ROUND RESORT-CONVENTION CENTER 


IDEAL LOCATION: Right on the Boardwalk — the 
nearest hotel to the world's largest convention hall — 
all 450 rooms have an ocean view. 

COMPLETE FACILITIES: The beautiful Ritz Hall 
seats 1,500 for banquets, 1,100 for meetings. The 
Ballroom seats 600 for meetings, 450 for banquets — 
nineteen (yes 19!) other air-conditioned function 
rooms handle any kind of meeting large or small. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Thirty-two luxury suites. 
Lovely Ocean Terrace dining room overlooking the 
ocean. Home of the delightful Calypso Carousel 
Room. Private beach with cabanas and beach chairs. 
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raton-Ritz Carliton 


Ample parking space. All sports available — boating, 
tennis, horseback riding, swimming, golf, rolling 
chairs. Game rooms, card rooms, writing rooms, sun- 
deck, and many shops are right at the hotel. 


SHERATON PLANNING: The Sheraton sales staff 
— highly trained convention experts — will help in 
every phase of your convention at the Sheraton-Ritz 
Carlton. For booking data, write to Miss Jeanne L. 
Smith, Sales Manager, Sheraton-Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
lowa Avenue and the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey or to National Convention Office, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


FREE BOOK: “Convention Planning Guide and Check List" — a helpful fact sheet that 
enables you to keep close check of the hundreds of details involved in running any con- 
vention. Write Sales Dept., Sheraton Hotels, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Mass. 
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FOR RESERVATIONS 
(BY THE NEW 
4-SECOND 
RESERVATRON OR 


SHERATON HOTEL. 


EASTERN Div. 
NEW YORK 
Sheraton-East 
(formerly 
the Ambassador) 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton-Ritz Cariton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimbaill 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton- 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton- 
DeWitt Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton-Binghamton 
(Opens Early 1959) 


MIDWESTERN Div. 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Biackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
(Opens Early 1959) 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 

Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
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Importers Make Singer Mend Its Ways 


@ |. Foreign makes gained their foothold with a product 
(the zig-zag machine) which Singer had but didn't sell 
to U. S. Consumers. 


@ 2. Singer has expanded distribution, greatly increased 


ads, brought in young management, and begun import- 


ing its Scotch machines. 


@ 3. Now importers, running into stronger competition 


from re-invigorated Singer, and fellow importers, are 


changing strategies. 


Early in 1948, Leon Jolson ber- 
rowed $3,000 from the refugee wel- 
fare agency that brought him into the 
country. With it he imported his first 
lot of Necchi sewing machines, an 
Italian make with a trick zig-zag 
needle. The distributorship came with 
the purchase because the manufacturer 
felt it could not compete with solidly- 
entrenched Singer. 

The many-splendored zig-zag — 
which sews not only forward and 
back but from side to side to make 
decorative stitches, embroider, darn, 
overcast, sew two edges without over- 
lapping, make buttonholes and sew on 
buttons—quickly took hold. 

Newly arrived Jolson guessed what 
Singer, for years the General Motors 
of the industry, had failed to com- 
prehend: Our over-educated consum- 
ers wanted machines that could per- 
form more than only rudimentary 
feats. 

Armed with a product exclusive 
that was soon to find the chink in 
Singer’s heavy plated armour, Necchi 
Sewing Machine Sales Corp. became 
the advance guard of scores of Euro- 
pean, Japanese and Australian im- 
porters. Together they deflated staid, 
107-year-old Singer’s unit sales from 
two-thirds of the market 10 years 
ago to one-third. 

Earlier this week, trail-blazer Nec- 
chi, which is believed to have sold 
60,000 units last year, included among 
five introductions its first industrial 
machine and a conventional straight- 
stitch model. No longer willing to 
concentrate on the consumer zig-zags 
with which it had gained its foothold, 
Necchi attacked Singer on two other 
fronts: straight-stitch models, repre- 
senting 70% of Singer’s consumer 
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volume, and industrial machines, ac- 
counting for 20% of its total volume. 
Called upon to take a stitch in time, 
Singer has busily set about over- 
hauling its marketing strategy. 


Last Big Domestic Maker 


The 10-year assault by the im- 
porters that has forced all its major 
competitors either out of business or 
into importing will not cause Singer 
to come apart at the seams: Total 
sales have increased every year during 
the period, mostly because of strong 
foreign sales that last year accounted 
for some 58% of the volume. Singer 
holds its own in the importers’ home 
market. Except for a postwar profits 
dip, which Singer attributes mostly 
to a surge in installment buying, earn- 
ings have been maintained (Singer 
has never missed a dividend.) But 
the company is beginning to flex its 
muscles. 


® It increased its company-owned 
Singer Sewing Centers from 721 in 
1947 to 1,662. In addition, it de- 
parted from its long-held policy of 
selling only to Centers by establishing 
outlets in 61 department stores and 
adding some 215 independent dealers 
to its accounts. 


© It will spend more than $3 mil- 
lion for national advertising for 1958, 
compared with $800,000 in 1948 and 
$300,000 in prewar years. 


@ It countered the importers by 
bringing in machines from its Clyde- 
bank, Scotland, plant. (Singer ada- 
mantly insists in its ads that Japanese 
imports are highly inferior, however.) 


e As part of a recently-inaugurated 
youth movement, on January | it 
named 42-year-old Donald P. 
Kircher president, succeeding 67-year- 
old Milton C. Lightner, who takes 
over the new post of board chairman 
and will devote more of his efforts 
toward his position of N.A.M. 
president. 


What was the climate that enabled 
the importers to increase their sales 
from an average of 1,200 units in pre- 
war years to half the dollar volume? 

To begin, there was a Singer strike 
for six months in 1949, the year of 
the biggest advances. Other contrib- 
uting factors: the general economic 
boom and the do-it-yourself phenom- 
enon, which figured strongly in sew- 
ing because of Christian Dior’s whims. 
A factor in most areas abroad, Singer 
was unwilling to lobby for an import 
quota. Most important, however, was 
the mood of complacency that Singer 
and the other domestic manufactur- 
ers had allowed to set in. 

Long accustomed to having the 
market all sewed up, cock-sure Singer 
shifted from war production to post- 
war sewing machine manufacture 
without retooling. Its four top lines 
were holdovers from the early ’30’s. 

More difficult to account for, how- 
ever, was its lag in producing a zig- 
zag, which opened the doors wide for 
the importers. Singer was producing 
an industrial zig-zag here and had 
been selling a consumer zig-zag in 
Europe since 1934. For reasons ap- 
parent to any practicing clairvoyant, 
it didn’t introduce one here until 
1952, by which time the busy im- 
porters were selling 700,000 ma- 
chines a year. 
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It's Singer 
(now only about 
33% of units, 


45% of dollars) 


Kircher: U.S.-made Singer 


Like three of his seven predeces- 
sors, newly-elected (he took office 
January |) Singer President Donald P. 
Kircher came up through the law 
ranks. The election of 42-year-old 
Kircher is part of a youth movement 
at Singer. He succeeded 67-year-old 
Milton C. Lightner, N.A.M. president, 
who became Singer's board chairman. 
Lightner himself succeeded an 84- 
year-old in 1949. Kircher, who joined 
Singer 10 years ago, came, like Light- 
ner, from the company's leaal counsel. 


Against Big Three Importers (all imports 67% of units, 55% of dollars) 


Italian-made Necchi 


Jolson: Swiss-made Elna 


A Horatio Alger with a soft Polish 
accent, Leon Jolson escaped from two 
Nazi concentration camps and came 
here as a refugee in 1947. To support 
himself he repaired sewing machines. 
Jolson guessed U.S. consumers would 
go for the zig-zag features of the Ital- 
ian Necchi. With a borrowed $3,000 
he imported four machines, worked 
round the clock making samples of the 
zig-zag stitches to mail to prospective 
dealers. Their response convinced him 
there was a market here. He borrowed 
$50,000 more to import 135 machines. 
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Hugel: Japanese-made Brother 


Max Hugel showed them! "Prove 
your sales ability," challenged Brother 
Sewing Machine Co. when Hugel was 
in their Japanese hq seeking rights to 
sell Brother to Americans. He picked 
up the phone, made four collect calls 
to American distributors and sold 
3,000 machines. Sampan-struck Hugel 
had remained in Japan after serving 
on General McArthur's Intelligence 
Staff. With an itchy-pants energy, 
pudgy 5'5", 33-year-old Hugel — 
called "Little Napoleon" in the trade 
—may be the top volume importer. 


Weber: German-made Pfaff 


A.C. (Al) Weber, in sewing machines 
since 1936, and president of A. C. 
Weber & Co., Inc. since 1942, 
spotted the Pfaff, made by a 96-year- 
old firm, on a visit to his native Ger- 
many in 1948. Weber claims inven- 
tion of the posture seat now built into 
sewing machine cabinets. He's built 
and distributed cabinets and con- 
verted sewing machines, first from 
peace-time to war use, then the re- 
verse. A former bicycle repairman 
and hotel clerk, Weber came to New 
York at 15 “to see the world." 


you need a 


Too {toad 


DESIGNER 


for effective 
trade show exhibits 


. at least, he must be capable of 

two very distinct types of thinking. 

He must think like an artist in 
order to design the most attractive 
exhibit possible within the limits of 
space and cost. 

He must think like a salesman in 
order to create an effective exhibit— 
one which will convey your message 
to prospective customers most force- 
fully. 

Gardner Displays has successfully 
combined these two types of think- 
ing in the design and construction 
of attractive, effective exhibits for 
thousands of companies, large and 
small. 

We will appreciate an opportunity 
to discuss your exhibit problems with 
you. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this column. 
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Gardner Displays - 477 Melwood St. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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Never considered the most progres- 
sive corporation on the Street, Singer 
in 1947, under the aegis of 82-year- 
old Sir Douglas Alexander, still re- 
ferred to “your good self,” “esquire,” 
and “cheque” in its correspondence. 
Its single-sheet annual report, which 
chronicled the companys “‘profits from 
trading,’ was available only to those 
shareholders who called for it in per- 
son. 

“Singer was asking for competi- 
tion,’ Necchi’s Jolson says. “Its ma- 
chines were based on 50-year-old 
makes. A Marshall Plan visitor from 
the Necchi factory visited its Bridge- 
port [Conn.] plant and found it in- 
ferior to most European factories. I 
had never imagined it could have 
been so easy to get started.” 


Number Two Maker Imports 
Like Singer, White Sewing Ma- 


chine Corp., which was the country’s 
second largest manufacturer, has been 
hard hit by importers. It lost its big- 
gest customer, the Sears, Roebuck 
private label account, when Sears 
began importing direct. White sold 
its largest plant, diversified its manu- 
facturing, began itself to import sew- 
ing machines. Traditionally a re- 
tailer through leased departments in 
department stores, it began to sell to 
independents. 

Net earnings in 1948 were $41/, 
million. In 1954 it suffered its first 
loss but is bouncing back with a 1956 
net profit of $752,000. 

(In October last year, Maruzen 
Sewing Machine Co., Ltd., of Osaka, 
Japan, announced Sears contracted 
with it to buy 9,000 zig-zag machines 
monthly for six months beginning in 
October. ) 

In charging domestic manufactur- 
ers with a lag in designing, Jolson 
knows whereof he speaks. To get his 
start in the industry here, he took to 
making repairs on household ma- 
chines and studying the mechanics of 
our various makes, 

Sales in 1948 of Necchi machines, 
and the Swiss Elna, which Jolson 
added later in the year, totalled 10,- 
000 units for $2 million. With esti- 
mated sales of 60,000 units last year, 
most at a premium price, Necchi 
ranks as one of the top-seated impeort- 
ers in the country. (Other big-vol- 
ume importers: A. C. Weber & Co., 
Inc., importer of the German Pfaff, 
and Brother International Corp., with 
the Japanese Brother line.) 

Jolson credits Necchi’s meteoric 
rise to both a product advantage and 
a departure in merchandising format. 
While the domestic companies were 
selling mainly through company- 
owned outlets, Necchi established 


franchised independently owned 
Necchi-Elna Sewing Centers. 

These outlets and other independ- 
ent “Centers,” that concentrate on 
lines of other importers but also buy 
from Necchi, number about 2,200. 
There were 400 in 1948. Some 40 
distributors, including a number of 
wholly owned subsidiaries, service 
them. 

Retail prices of the machines match 
Singer’s. Jolson found the higher 
Necchi markup was adequate incen- 
tive for the dealers. But when the 
Japanese exported a record 650,000 
units here in 1955, most offering a 
higher markup than Necchi, Jolson 
began to fear that many of his Cen- 
ters would concentrate more on the 
profit-making Japanese lines. 

Midyear he set up a dealer deben- 
ture bond program. A $5 bond went 
with’ each machine sold within the 
dealer’s quota; $10 bonds for those 
above the quota. The bonds, draw- 
ing 4% interest compounded semi- 
annually, have since then played a 
major role in shoring up sagging 
sales caused by increasing Japanese 
competition. 

While Necchi and Pfaff used prod- 
uct exclusives to compete with Singer, 
the Japanese coupled low-cost produc- 
tion with other more dubious meth- 
ods. 

Fully converting their war plants 
to light machinery production, the 
Japanese flooded the market with 
low-end machines that retailed in 
drug, variety and auto supply stores 
for as low as $39. Many of the man- 
ufacturers used expired and unex- 
pired patents of other makes—Jolson 
has a Japanese replica of an early 
Necchi model that faithfully repro- 
duces a dent caused by shipping. Some 
painted the country of origin with 
quick-fading paint, or shipped from 
that wonderful town, USA, Japan. 
Others claimed Singer parts could be 
used for repairs. 


Japanese Imports Upgrade, Grow 


While the less reputable, low-end 
suppliers have since lost ground to 
Brother International, the Japanese 
as a group captured a large share of 
the market. In 1956 they increased 
their exports here to 700,000 units. 
Necchi began to import a low-end 
Spanish line. 

Last year Necchi added another in- 
centive to its bond plan for its deal- 
ers: a “See the World” contest, with 
$250,000 prizes including 16 days in 
Europe for two for the dealer with 
the biggest sales gain. Three-day trips 
to local resorts and merchandise prizes 
were also awarded. But, because 
Japanese competition became stronger 
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than ever, especially on medium-high- 
price lines, sales dipped. 

To teach dealers long accustomed 
to straight-stitch models the uses and 
selling points of zig-zags, Necchi has 
a team of traveling home economists. 
They number from a low of six to a 
high of 15 between June and Septem- 
ber, when dealers need help in show- 
ing at fairs. 

Also offered: a monthly newsletter 
and bi-monthly house organ with sug- 
gested sales letters, displays, acces- 
sories and news of consumer ads with 
merchandising tie-ins. Like the other 
major importers, Necchi has Singer- 
inspired sewing schools. 


Over $1 million has been appro- 


priated for advertising in 1958, a 
10% increase. (Ad budget may go 
higher because schedule for fall, high 
point in sewing machine market to 
sell Christmas shoppers, is not yet 
set.) 


Necchi Ads for Volume Market 


Out after the big money in straight 
stitch, the company’s ads will feature 
a new 17-pound portable straight- 
stitch model, the Mirella. A $169 re- 
tailer, the model operates with or 
without electricity. Designer was 
Nitzoli, who designed the Olivetti 
typewriter. The machine, which can 
be used in the conventional flat bed 
manner or adapted to a free arm 
format for sewing sleeves and other 
tubular work, won a Good Design 
Award from the Museum of Modern 
Art. It comes in pink, ivory or apple 
green. 

Most of the national advertising 
for the Mirella will appear in full- 
page color magazine ads. There are 
also 15 ad mats ranging from 250 to 
1,000 lines. 

All models will be promoted with 
co-op radio and newspaper ads and 
ads in the 32-city The American 
Weekly schedule as well as 32 local 
newspapers. A bi-monthly sewing 
column written by Necchi’s public re- 
lations agency, Klingman & Spencer, 
appears in 60 newspapers. Necchi 
participates on NBC’s “The Price is 
Right” and CBS’ “Beat the Clock.” 

This year’s advertising is decidedly 
more soft sell than last year’s cam- 
paign, one of the most frankly com- 
petitive of the year. The 1957 ads 
promoted Necchi’s zig-zag models; 
headline was “Before you buy a sew- 
ing machine look into both big 
brands.” As with other import ad- 
vertising, none of the ads promote 
the machines as imports. The top im- 
porters claim country of origin has 
little bearing on the machines’ accep- 
tability. 

Convinced that the public school 
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market is a sure-fire way to build tu- 
ture sales, the company is chipping 
away at this Singer stronghold. 

“Although the school market is not 
a lucrative one as far as dollar sales 
go [school building is up but Necchi 
and other marketers offers 60% dis- 
counts] my father and my grand- 
father, who were also in the sewing 
machine business, learned that if you 
want to build a preference for a prod- 
uct you must start with the young- 
sters,”’ Jolson says. 


Necchi: Sell Youth 


Accordingly, the company is ap- 
propriating much of its advertising 
budget to romance and young adult 
magazines. To sell the schools, Nec- 
chi sends teachers reams of literature. 
Jolson says most school specifications 
were written early in the century and 
many schools cannot buy other than 
treadle models. Changing the speci- 
fications and educating teachers in 
using the new models is the hard task 
before Necchi. 

But by courting the teachers and 
building special school units — like 
desks with two machines and ma- 
chines with special locks — Necchi is 
gradually nudging Singer. The com- 
pany sold its first machine last year 
to the New York School Board. 

As part of the school program, 
Necchi is taking a page from Singer’s 
book and conducting contests. One 
winner won the national competition 
by making a pair of fancy pants for 
a chicken. 

While Necchi began as an inde- 
pendent sales agency, 17-year-old 
A. C. Weber & Co., Inc., Chicago- 
based agent for G.M. Pfaff A.G., 
in 1946 switched from the repair 
business to take on the western dis- 
tributorship from Pfaff American 
Sales Corp., a factory subsidiary. 

Weber, which remains communica- 
tive as a clam about sales figures but 
says it ranks among the top three im- 
porters, took over the factory sub- 
sidiary’s remaining territory in two 
gulps: 10 additional states five years 
ago and the remainder in mid-1957. 

It sells seven household models, 
ranging from $67.50 to $339 in the 
portable format. The three zig-zags 
among the seven account for 75% 
of the volume (a four-year-old porta- 
ble zig-zag retailing for $339 has 
50% of the volume). 

But promotions this year will con- 
centrate on the top line and two new 
low-end straight-stitch models, indi- 
cating that Pfaff too is anxious to 
enter into the big-money straight- 
stitch market. Advertising theme, 
however, will be “Sew and Save,” 
because the company believes econ- 
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omies from sewing are the big buying 
factor. 

Ads are scheduled for the con- 
sumer magazines and pattern books. 
Pfaff says a television campaign is in 
the works but has announced no de- 
tails. 

Last year’s big promotion was for 
a visit-your-dealer-and_-fill-out-the- 
blank contest that awarded ‘an Edsel 
station wagon, 50 company-made 
Webco vacuum cleaners and 1,000 
$50 discount certificates for Pfaff 
sewing machines. An eight-page sec- 
tion ran in the October Coronet. 

Designed as both a consumer and 
dealer promotion, it offered retailers 
one free machine for every six pur- 
chased during the contest. 

The company says its retail outlets 
—Pfaff Sewing Centers, Necchi-Elna 
Sewing Centers and others—number 
between 1,000 and 1,500. They are 
serviced by 30 distributors. Weber- 
trained demonstrators visit each store 
regularly for much-needed product 
demonstration and help in operating 
the customer sewing schools. 


Pfaff: Show Dealers 


“One of the difficulties in mer- 
chandising the automatic [zig-zag] 
sewing machine is that the consumer 
is very often more aware of the ma- 
chine’s versatility than is the dealer,” 
says President A. C. Weber. 

“For this reason, Pfaff is launching 
a program aimed at teaching dealers 
from coast-to-coast to actually dem- 
onstrate the new automatic sewing 
machine so the prospective buyer be- 
comes aware that the machine she has 
at home is completely obsolete.” 

Like Necchi and Pfaff, 31/5-year- 
old Brother International Corp., 
which may be the number one sewing 
machine importer, sells to independ- 
ent dealers but, unlike the European 
importers, is an afhliate of the manu- 
facturer, 40-year-old Brother Sewing 
Machine Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
of Nagoya, Japan. 

The world’s number two sewing 
machine manufacturer, the Nagoya 
company has diversified into knitting 
machines, electric irons, motorcycles 
and electric fans, is market testing a 
transistor radio and operates some 
550 company-owned retail stores in 
Japan. Every Japanese bride gets a 
course in floral arrangement and a 
Brother sewing machine, the company 
says. 

Brother International, organized in 
May, 1954, says its sales last year 
were about $20 million, representing 
a 45% increase in each of its three 
years. It is reputed to import a quar- 
ter of the one million sewing ma- 
chines brought into the country an- 
nually. 


Brother’s 18 models retail from 
$89 to $339.50, putting it in compe- 
tition with both Singer and the Euro- 
pean importers, mostly for the low- 
end machines which account for the 
major share of its volume. The com- 
pany has a higher markup than any 
of its important competitors. 

“Reason for the large number of 
models is there are some customers 
who won’t have anything but a top 
bobbin machine or want a zig-zag for 
no more than $189,” says 31-year-old 
Brooklyn-born Brother President Max 
Hugel. “With our 18 models, each 
in a wide assortment of cabinets, we 
can satisfy any customer. 

Unlike other importers, Brother 
builds the (Edward J. Wormley- 
designed) cabinets and assembles the 
units at the factory. It ships them 
here with knocked-down legs. Two- 
tone colors are based on the Cadillac 
color chart. 

Because it is a factory affiliate, 
Brother is able to control the source 
of supply and secure needed models 
in quick time. Elapsed time from the 
planning stage to delivery of its 
Super Select-O-Matic, its prestige 
line introduced last November, was 
seven months. 

Although straight-stitch machines 
account for most of its volume, 
Brother finds more and more con- 
sumers can be traded up to its seven 
low-priced zig-zags. For this reason 
and because the Japanese have a new 
self-imposed quota system on straight- 
stitch machines—for the dual purpose 
of preventing a Customs-set quota 
and keeping from flooding the mar- 
ket with cheap machines — Brother 
will do the reverse from the European 
importers and focus its attention more 
toward zig-zags. Five will be intro- 
duced this year, in addition to three 
straight-stitch models. 


Brother: Sell Company 


It sells to between 25 and 30 dis- 
tributors, including other factory af- 
filiates, and some 2,000 dealers. Orig- 
inally a private label supplier, adver- 
tising was inaugurated at the forma- 
tion of the selling agency and private 
label business now accounts for only 
a small part of its operations. 

While busily denying it suffers 
lack of prestige because of its Japa 
nese origin — Ruth G. Erlich, adver 
tising and promotion manager, con- 
tends many owners believe Brother is 
a domestic make—it expends much of 
its energy toward establishing itself 
as a responsible producer. 

Earlier this year, it began supply- 
ing dealers with a customer guarantee 
plan that Mrs. Erlich calls a “pres- 
tige envelope.” In the package, which 
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Advertising's main line to 
communicative people 


shows a photograph of the 2!4-mil- 
lion-square-foot Nagoya plant, are 
seals from Good Housekeeping, Me- 
Call's, Parents’ Magazine and Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and a post- 
card. 

The card is mailed to the New 
York office to register the serial num- 
ber for Brother’s Triple Warranty 
Guarantee. Included in the guaran- 
tee: a statement that parts will 
always be available from the dealer; 
a list of distributors for locating a 
new dealer if the old one is unavail- 
able; the address of the New York 
office if the other outlets prove un- 
fruitful. 


Brother Offers Patterns 


The prestige envelope also contains 
a design book and gives details of 
Brother’s Fabric Guild, which offers 
customers yard goods by mail order, 
and a description of the company’s 
home study course. Customers list 
their measurements on another card 
and receive five patterns in their size 
with glossy photos showing the fin- 
ished product. “Keep ’em sewing and 
keep the payments coming in,” Presi- 
dent Hugel chuckles. 

Active in publicity attempts, Broth- 

participates in 16 television pro- 
grams. It tied in publicity with 20th 
Century-Fox’s “No Down Payment” 
and Rexall and Mojud contests. At a 
past Chicago Do-It-Yourself Show, 
25,000 visitors knit a row each of a 
16-foot Christmas stocking on a knit- 
ting machine Brother has fond hopes 
tor. 

In this changing push-pull market- 
ing battle where two importers of the 
top three are shooting for more low- 
end sales and the other has its sights 
on the quality market, Singer has lit- 
tle choice but to fight on all fronts. 

Accordingly, although zig-zags have 
increased in volume from 25 to 30% 
of total business and present the 
brightest prospects, the company is 
using omnibus many-product ads pro- 
moting the entire line. 

The pace-setter in an industry that 
spends proportionally little of its 
volume for advertising—which may 
be one reason total unit sales zipped 
up to two million yearly after the 
war but sagged to 1.6 million after 
the immediate pent-up demand was 
satisfied — Singer will divide its $3 
million 1958 national budget between 
television and magazines. It added 
television in 1951 because sewing ma 
chines can be shown best there. 

The company is continuing its 
sponsorship of “The Californians,” 
an adventure series based on histori- 
cal events in California in the 1850's. 
The show is seen Tuesday eves ove 
the NBC network. Singer also con- 
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tinues as part sponsor of the Arthur 
Godfrey morning television program 
on CBS. 

Magazine advertising appears in 
general, women’s service, young wom- 
en’s magazines, farm papers, pattern 
books and papers for teachers and 
home economists. 

Although it lags in advertising, 
Singer has a strong program in con- 
sumer education. It sold 250,000 cop- 
ies of its Singer Sewing Book (a Book 
of the Month Club selection) since 
publication in 1949. Its school text- 
hooks have been distributed to three 
million students and a teachers’ edi- 
tion went to 500,000 teachers. Singer 
has sponsored 4-H Club sewing pro- 
grams since 1955. 

All Centers have had an instructor 
on the staff since 1928. Instructors 
give with purchases or sell for $15 
eight-lesson courses. Some 500,000 
customers have taken advantage of 
the lessons yearly for the past several 
years. 


Singer Holds Contests 


Customers who finish the paid-for 
lessons and complete a dress are in- 
vited to participate in a national sew- 
ing contest. Reorganized on a large 
scale in 1956, the contest attracts 50,- 
000 women who compete for $125,- 
000 prize awards yearly. 

As part of Singer’s emphasis on 
the youth market, the contests include 
special division for women from 18 
to 25. (Other contests are held for 
girls from 14 to 17 and 10 to 13.) 

In the 1958 adult competition, 35 
winners of regional contests will com- 
pete in the finals, called the Sew-Off, 
for a top prize of $25,000 cash. Con- 
testants will make dresses for models 
with Singer’s new Slant-O-Matic zig- 
zag. 

Winners of local contests receive 
scissors sets. The 35 regional contest 
winners will be awarded Singer ma- 
chines and trips to: New York for the 
Sew-Off. 

In boosting its retail exposure by 
adding additional Centers and other 
outlets, Singer increased its sales force 
from 9,713 in 1947 to 12,773. (The 
manpower hike is proportionally 
smaller than the store additions be- 
cause Singer since World War II has 
been selling from Main Street stores 
instead of through doorbell-ringing 
salesmen out of side street stores.) 

Without product research, the com- 
pany’s increased advertising, promo- 
tions and retail exposure would be 
only stop-gap devices for marketing a 
Singer machine decidedly out of tune 
— the reason importers were able to 
make their landing. 


Singer, however, has added re- 


search facilities to its Bridgeport and 
Elizabethport, N. J., plants. 

The results: In 1955, the company 
introduced an attachment for any of 
its current models that uses the player 
piano roller theory to turn straight- 
stitch machines into zig-zags. A $31 
retailer, the attachment is inserted by 
hand and doesn’t feature the variety 
automatic zig-zag machines offer but 
it momentarily took some of the play 
from the importers. Later in the 
year, an automatic zig-zag was de- 
veloped and brought into production. 

Last May, Singer came out with 
its Slant-O-Matic, an automatic zig- 
zag that supplanted its others and 
accounted for 30% of its 1957 sales. 
(Seven straight-stitch models retail- 
ing for as low as $79 make up the 
remainder. ) 

“Our increased emphasis on re- 
search and development has resulted 
in machines which we feel are tech- 
nologically well in advance of those 
offered by our competitors,” said 
President Kircher. 

A $339 retailer for the portable 
model, the Slant-O-Matic includes 
features like a control to vary each 
zig-zag pattern by lengthening or 
shortening each stitch to lengths of 
200 per inch and a needle that slants 
toward the user for better visability. 

Because Singer cannot rely entirely 
on its top machine—or on any status 
quo, as it has painfully learned—the 
company is continuing research. 

Last month, it purchased the com- 
mon stock of Haller, Raymond & 
Brown, Inc., a research and develop- 
ment firm that will operate as a divi- 
sion to develop new products as well 
as carry on work for other manufac- 
turers. 

Other ‘developments at Singer: es- 
tablishment of an industrial distribu- 
tion center near Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
in 1956 and the addition of new cabi- 
nets for its consumer models. Two 
foreign factories were opened and 
construction was started on three. 
Regional warehouses for domestic 
consumer machines were added. 

What’s ahead in the battle between 
Singer and the importers? Most agree 
the challenge lies in product develop- 
ment and harder selling. Increased 
emphasis in these two areas will help 
convince owners of treadle machines 
and other antiquarian units in 40% 
of the sewing machine homes that 
their models are out of date. 

Although Singer still offers parts 
for 75-year-old machines, Domestic 
Sales Vice-President C. F. Bruder 
hints of built-in obsolescence. Nec- 
chi’s Jolson looks forward to develop- 
ing a machine that will allow the 
customer to throw in a bolt of fabric 
and find a ready-made dress. The End 
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\ why are you advertising ? 


You are asked to OK an ad campaign. The pic- 
tures are snappy. The layouts are good, the color 
strong. The copy sparkles. It looks all right... 


But wait — 
\ Just what is the advertising for? Specifically, 
what is each ad in the series supposed to do? 
Is the advertising just to enhance prestige, to 


keep your name before the trade? If so, are you 


sure that’s all it can do for you? 


Does it seek to overcome specific sales obstacles? 
It can. 


Is it supposed to produce good leads? It can. 


Is it designed to help with the educational chore 
your salesmen face? It can. 


Many sales executives have learned to their profit 
that advertising and sales promotion can carry 
a larger share of the sales load than they had 
ever thought possible — providing it is planned 
that way. 


Advertising is most effective when it is assigned 
a definite part of the selling job — often a part 
that is time-consuming and costly for salesmen 
to cope with alone. 


Whatever the advertising is designed to do, make 
sure it does it before you put that OK on the 
campaign. 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York 
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How to Review and Appraise 
Your Plan for Hiring Salesmen 


The technique: Break up your routine into ten value fac- 
tors, and rate each one separately. Here is the "how" for 
doing it. Here, too, are several case histories which show 
what this type of analysis can do to reveal weaknesses. 


loday there is hardly an organiza- 
tion which is not under considerable 
stress to do a better job of recruiting 
and selecting salesmen. 

Such concern about sales manpowe1 
is not a new problem. Energetic and 
lynamic sales management is always 
ilert to strengthening its sales force. 
In keeping with this urgent need, 
many companies have developed (o1 
tilize) a variety of procedures and 
ictices. 

But let us take an objective look 
it what has been happening during 
recent years in a substantial number 
of companies. One major trend is 
shown by marked increase in efforts 
to introduce, in selection and employ- 
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By RICHARD S. SCHULTZ 
Industrial Relations Methods, Inc. 


ment practices, a variety of special 
personnel selection procedures, forms 
and other techniques. This has not 
always been the result of a reflective 
and circumspect approach. Nor have 
developments in selection generally 
evolved from analysis of the sales 
manpower problems before taking ac- 
tion or installating procedures. 
Consequently, what is the situa- 
tion in some organizations? They 
have a choice of forms, procedures, 
tests, and special consulting facilities 
or services. With all of this, there is 
substantial doubt among sales man- 
agers whether such activity is pro- 
viding better men, keeping them and 
building a successful sales force. 


Hiring Specialist 


Richard S. Schultz has authored 
several books and numerous ar- 
ticles for professional and busi- 
ness magazines. His subjects: 
sales management and selection, 
training, supervision and morale 
of sales personnel. His back- 
ground consists of 25 years as 
a management and personnel 
consultant. Specialized research 
and professional work include 
appraisal and aptitude test tech- 
niques for selection of executive 
and sales personnel. He holds a 
Ph.D. and is a licensed psycholo- 
gist. The New York firm, of 
which he is president, provides 
a consulting and research serv- 
ice to business. 


A number of incisive questions have 
been found to be useful in surveying 
company recruiting and selection pro- 
grams for salesmen. This approach 
not only aids in diagnosis of particu- 
lar situations, but also provides sug- 
gestions and recommendations for 
improvement. The survey questions 
are listed below. They are designed 
to help sales managers, who must as- 
sume responsibility for assuring most 
effective recruiting and selection of 
a successful and sustaining sales force. 


1. Is the recruiting and selection pro- 
gram realistic? Does it provide defi- 
nite information which sales manage- 
ment can use to reach sound decisions 
when hiring salesmen ? 


2. Is it unique in relation to the par- 
ticular job and man specifications for 
the type of sales work required now 
and in the near future? 


3. Is it palatable, so that, in the proc- 
ess of recruiting and selecting men, 
applicants, employes and sales man- 
agement people react favorably? 


4. Is it simple, in that sales manage- 
ment finds it easy to use? 


5. Is it effective in yielding better de- 
cisions of sales management, as meas- 
ured by employment of men who are 
successful and stay with the com- 
pany? (This can readily be deter- 
mined by facts and figures. ) 


6. Is it flexible and suited to vary- 
ing conditions affecting the job and 
available applicants? 
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Your Recruiting Program: Solid, So-So, or Shaky? 


Use this diagnostic rating chart to make your own 
analysis. In making the evaluations, think about the 
total impression of all procedures, forms and prac- 
tices used to recruit and select salesmen for your 
company. Then consider one factor at a time. Circle 


1. REALISTIC 


2. UNIQUE 


PALATABLE 


SIMPLE 


. EFFECTIVE 


FLEXIBLE 


TIME-SAVING 


COMPLETE 


INFORMAL 


UTILIZED 
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LOW 


Seems abstract or imprac- 
tical. 


Too general for our sales 
activities. 


Doubtful as to public and 
employe relations effect. 


Too much detail and pro- 
cedure. 


Sometimes confusing 
doubtful value. 


Restricted to specific cir- 
cumstances or applicants. 


Too time-consuming. 


Requires staff or profes- 
sional assistance. 


Depends on circumstances 
or individual sales man- 
agement personnel. 


DOUBTFUL 


the number from | to 5 which shows how your 
program rates on each factor. By drawing a line 
connecting the point ratings, you will obtain a 
“profile” or a "pattern." See text of article for 


interpretations. 


AVERAGE 


Practical, needs sharpen- 
ing. 


Somewhat suited to our 
requirements. 


Accepted when properly 


explained. 


Forms and procedures 
demand considerable at- 
tention. 


Helps if used with careful 
discretion. 


Reasonably broad useful- 
ness. 


Time now requiréd essen- 
tial, improvements would 


Adequate, additional pro- 
cedures would help. 


Sales manager’s activity 
with some special assist- 


Usually used as estab- 
lished, parts sometimes 
neglected. 


Definite information 
sound decision. 


Fits our particular speci- 
fications. 


Easy to use. 


Definitely contributes to 
better decisions. 


Applicable to varying con. 
ditions and candidates. 


Practically covers what is 
necessary. 


Primarily a regular daily 
sales manager’s activity. 


Conscientious adherence 
to program. 


United Van Lines 


Covering 
the Continent... 


(...and then some) 


United Van Lines’ 
“PRE-PLANNED’” 
MOVING SERVICE 


The gleaming vans of the United fleet have 
long been a familiar sight on U. S. and 
Canadian highways. And keeping pace with 
rapidly expanding facilities, is UNITED’S 
reputation for the finest moving service. 

Now, today, you can enjoy the modern ease and 
convenience of “Pre-Planned” service ... even 
when moving overseas. In specially-designed 
UNI-PACK containers, your goods are whisked 
—via sea or air—to such far off places as 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Japan, France, 
England and West Germany. 

Ask your nearby UNITED VAN LINES 
AGENT to give you full particulars. 


SE. For free help and 
advice on moving 
problems, write noted 

consultant, BETTE 
MALONE, c/o United 


Van Lines, Dept. SM, 
St. Louis 17, Mo., or 


contact your nearest 
Vw United Agent. 


7. Is it time-saving, so that recruit- 
ing and selection results in real econo- 
my of effort? 


8. Is it complete in terms of pro- 
cedures and information essential to 
doing a sound job? (This includes 
job descriptions, man _ specifications, 
application forms, interview proce- 
dures, personal and reference checks, 
home visit, medical examination, and 
tests. ) 


9. Is it informal, so that recruiting 
and selection function as a regular 
daily activity of the sales manager 
(with minimum delay due to de- 
pendence on staff or special profes- 
sional assistance ) ? 


10. Is it utilized with enthusiastic 
and conscientious adherence to the 
plan and the technique as originally 
established ? 


The preceding questions have been 
fashioned into a diagnostic rating 
Chart (see preceding page) for use by 
sales managers. It graphically sum- 
marizes the operation of a salesmen- 
selection program. It should be of 
timely value to sales managers in 
analyzing (critically and _ construc- 
tively) their present recruiting and 
selection programs for salesmen. It 
also provides a numerical point rating 
for each of the 10 factors. 

In using this chart, emphasis should 
be placed on the total picture or pat- 
tern of present recruiting and selec- 
tion activity. Instead of focusing 
attention on a particular form, pro- 
cedure or test, it is especially desirable 
to reflect on the entire program and 
the end goal to be attained. 

To illustrate possible usefulness of 
this chart for a sales manager in ana- 
lyzing his own organization selection 
program, results from five companies 
are shown in a special table (Page 
95). In reviewing these data, note 
the figures (or ratings) for each com- 
pany on a particular factor. Such 
ratings indicate the degree to which 
each factor is favorable or unfavor- 
able. They are based on consideration 
of all activities, procedures and tech- 
niques in the recruiting and selection 
program. 

The total of the rating on all 10 
factors for a company establishes the 
relative degree of effectiveness of its 
entire salesmen-selection program. 
Obviously, there are no perfect pro- 
grams. The vain possibility of obtain- 
ing a “scientific selection” program, 
which will provide a quick and easy 
method of recruiting and selection of 
salesmen, is unrealistic. A  well- 
planned selection program is the 
soundest and most practical way of 
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When solid sales support is an objective of your 
advertising, N.E.D. is the one product paper that 
consistently offers stimulating, action-producing 
inquiries . . . inquiries that are sales /eads from men 
with the authority to buy. 


N.E.D. inquiries, with their high rate of conversion 
into sales, continue to increase year after year. Selling 
effectiveness is raised in many areas at one time... 
and N.E.D. helps you keep pace with today’s con- 
tinuously expanding buying influences—reaching 


industry's biggest buying group at 4c per contact. 
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ACTION —a fact book that graphically shows how N.E.D. 
helps convert personal calls into sales—is available on request. 
Ask for your copy today. 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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FIRST 


IN TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION 
New leader among Houston newspapers is The Houston Post. Total 
daily circulation of The Houston Post is now largest of any Texas daily, 
morning or evening: 213,198." The best newspaper buy in the South's 
Number One market is The Houston Post-first in total daily circulation. 


* ABC 9-30-57. 
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(continued) 


fulfilling sales manpower require- 
ments, in accordance with changing 
conditions and demands in marketing 
and selling. Obviously, the best selec- 
tion program will periodically need re- 
view, streamlining and improvement. 

Now, to briefly interpret results of 
the survey of salesmen selection pro- 
grams in each of the five companies 
(as presented on this page) : 


COMPANY A is in the office equipment 
industry. The program is rated average 
on realistic and unique. The remaining 
eight factors are low or doubtful. This 
company is using many forms and de- 
vices: elaborate aptitude tests, detailed 
questionnaires, interview check sheets and 
a variety of other procedures. But no 
dependable facts are available to estab- 
lish clearly the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. A careful analysis has not been 
made of the selling job(s). The company 
does not have man specifications to serve 
as a guide for selecting the type of sales- 
men sought. On the whole, this program 
is merely a reflection of the desire of the 
company to be “scientific” in its selection. 
The plan is seriously lacking in sound 
thinking, installation of procedures and 
practical usefulness. 


COMPANY B sells chemical specialties. 
Its selection program has three outstand- 
ing attributes. It is palatable, simple and 
informal. But, there is serious neglect of 
essential procedures, such as: suitable 
application form(s), interview technique, 
reference checks, home visit, medical ex- 
amination, and an orderly record system. 
This company program illustrates a case 
of lack of completeness. Sales manage- 
ment actually does not obtain sufficient 
information for making a sound decision 
in employing salesmen. 


COMPANY C is in the industrial equip- 
ment field. Its selection program has some 
of the same characteristics as those of 
company A. This is another case where 
tests and other procedures are used; 
though less elaborately. No job analysis 
and man specifications are available. 
There is lack of clear understanding of 
tests, forms and interview procedures. 


It is interesting to note that COMPANY 
D, in the grocery product field, rates 37. 
This organization has carefully planned 
its recruiting and selection program. Job 
description and man specifications were 
prepared. Special selection forms and 
tests were devised to suit company re- 
quirements. For practical purposes, this 
is a complete program as shown by the 
high rating. But further attention should 
be given to achieve simplicity, time-sav- 
ing and utilization of the procedures. 
There is also need for continuous follow- 
up and review in order to maintain an 
effective program. 


COMPANY E is in the construction ma- 
terials industry. It rates highest in total 
points. But the rating on complete. is 
only average. The program is being 
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used effectively in its entirety. This is 
so because all important steps have been 
carefully developed to suit the particular 
needs of the organization. It is the re- 
sult of careful job analysis, preparation 
of man specifications and development of 
special forms and interview procedures. 
Tests are not used in this program. But, 
for practical purposes, selection is oper- 
ating effectively by use of informal meth- 
ods which are conscientiously applied by 
present sales management. 


These and other surveys of diverse 
salesmen-selection programs in many) 
companies reveal a pattern of observa- 
tions and conclusions, as follows: 

There is need for careful analysis, 
planning and special effort to assure 
best results in recruitment, selection 
and employe-follow-up procedures and 
practices. 

Various forms, records, procedures, 
practices and policies are available or 
being used. But the major question 
is, “How can these facilities be ap- 
plied more effectively to recruit, se- 
lect and develop the best type of sales- 
man?” An appropriate answer to this 
problem should result in the employ- 
ment of salesmen who will succeed 
in initial training, pass the trial (or 
initial) period and continue long- 
term service as succesful salesmen 
with the company. 

Necessarily, any improvements or 


changes should be practical. It is, 
furthermore, important that they be 
designed so as to be usable by present 
sales management personnel directly 
concerned with selection, training and 
supervision of salesmen. 

The objective is to facilitate re- 
cruitment and selection by simplified, 
practical, dependable and time-saving 
procedures. Therefore, first steps 
should be devoted to the informal 
procedures, namely: preliminary and 
employment applications, interview, 
personal investigation, reference 
checks, home visit, and medical 
examination. 

With regard to tests it seems ad- 
visable to defer consideration of then 
until the informal procedures have 
been improved and utilized most 
effectively. 

Each organization should period- 
ically review its recruiting and selec- 
tion plan for the purposes of stream- 
lining, simplifying and updating in 
accordance with new or changing re- 
quirements. The Diagnostic Rating 
Chart should facilitate this task for a 
sales executive. Those companies that 
have not taken a good and hard look 
at their recruiting and selection pro- 
gram in the last few years will learn 
much which is likely to be surprising. 

The End 


Five Company Programs—How They Rated 


FACTOR 


COMPANY surveyed 


B Cc D 


. Realistic 


. Unique 


. Palatable 


. Simple 


Effective 


Flexible 


. Time-saving 


. Complete 


Informal 


. Utilized 


TOTAL RATING: 19 


22 19 


*EXPLANATION OF RATINGS: 


(a) Factor ratings: 1-Low, 2-Doubtful, 3-Average, 4-Good, 5-High. 
(b) Total rating: possible maximum is 50 points. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


The Waldorf Astoria Towers 
New York, New York 
December 10, 1957 


Dear Mr. Salisbury: 


The business press has long been a 
mainstay of our industrial development. It 
is always helpful when business publications 
also take part in governmental and public 
affairs. 


The Bill Brothers Publishing Corpo- 
ration is performing a notable civic service 
with its new advertising series on the Re- 
ports of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. 


The need for federal economy and ef- 
ficiency was never more clear. You are help- 
ing greatly to enlist support for the Commis- 
Sion's recommendations at a critical time. 
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Yours faithfully, 
Mr. Philip Salisbury 


Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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YOUR MONEY 


70 billion dollars of it... 


to be spent without Congressional review 


Legislation to correct this situation is now 
before Congress. Sales Management believes 
you'll want to give it your support. 


The bipartisan Hoover Commission found that Congress 
often makes lump-sum appropriations for long-range 
projects and programs. This permits federal agencies 
to pile up unexpended “carry-over” funds year after 
year, much of which receives no further Congressional 
review. The total “carry-over” today is estimated at 
$70 billion — almost equal to the entire amount granted 
by Congress for the present fiscal year... dollars that 
would buy a lot of progress on the missile research front, 
for example. 


The Hoover Commission recommends that the Govern- 
ment adopt “annual accrued expenditure budgeting.” 
This sounds complicated but simply means that Con- 
gress would, in a given year, appropriate only for the 
goods and services the Government purchased in that 
year. This is the basis on which modern business — and 
most homes — are operated. 


Last year the Senate expressed its approval of this mod- 
ern budgeting practice (S.434) without a dissenting 
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A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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vote. The measure was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Government Operations and 
by the House Rules Committee. Now only a House floor 
vote on H.R. 8002 is needed for its adoption. 


Where you get into the act 


If you feel the way most business men do, you’ll want 
to follow the progress of this bill and get a note off to 
your own congressman at the appropriate time. This 
move is up to you, and nobody else. 


However, as a member of Bill Brothers Publishing 
Company, we'd like to make it easy for you to receive, 
without cost, informative mailings about this and other 
recommendations of the bipartisan Hoover Commission 
that can save billions more at this critical time when 
every dollar is needed for scientific development. 


You, as a business man, are eligible to become a member 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, a non- 
profit, bipartisan organization dedicated to the idea of 
increasing efficiency in government. There is no obliga- 
tion other than your own desire to help. There is no 
cost unless you choose to contribute. The coupon below 
will start information on its way to you. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
Bill Brothers Publications 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Yes, I would like to receive, without obligation, a member 
ship card for the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
and a copy of the Committee Member’s Handbook, Reor 
ganization News, and other current cost-cutting legislative 
information. 
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PROSPECTS PAID their own way to witness Worthing- 
ton’s side-by-side demonstration at the factory of four 


types of gas engine compressors before they were shipped 


to purchasers. Visual aids showed the course of action. 


How to Get Over the Hangover After 
A Product Has Developed Ill Will 


|. Be frank. Worthington used trade media. 
2. Be resourceful. Worthington held its own Power Fair. 


3. Be team players. ‘Marketing thinking" was put to work. 


By C. FREEMAN 


Account Manager, Engineered Products, Worthington Corp. 


Late in 1955 Worthington’s En- 
gine and Compressor Division called 
for a team effort from engineering, 
manufacturing, promotion, and sales 
to provide a needed plan of action. 
With products costing up to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars each, the ob- 
jectives were two-fold: 

Phase 1: to gain greater acceptance 

*Worthington’s engine compressors op- 
erate in such major heavy-duty applica- 
tions as pipeline gas transmission service ; 
pressure maintenance in oil fields to main- 
tain or increase oils; in the petrochemical 
industry in processes where products are 
made from natural gas under pressure. 
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modernized line of 
compressors. 

Phase 2: to successfully introduce 

and start sales—of another new 
engine compressor and two new power 
engine lines. 

Market research was not needed 
to locate the source of the trouble 
in connection with our Phase 1 prob- 
lem. The difficulty was that the previ- 
ous engine compressor line for natural 
gas pipeline application* had once de- 
veloped “bugs” in field operation and 
had a relatively poor reputation. Field 
research revealed that our new units 


for a engine 


had everything industry wanted. We 
could sell them if we could reestablish 
customer confidence in our product. 

The program was designed to prove 
that these operational “bugs” were 
a natural result of Worthington’s 
pioneering design leadership, and to 
fully explain the satisfactory results 
of extensive field tests conducted 
with the newer engine-compressor. 
This was a true and blunt statement 
of fact. We saw no reason for dress- 
ing it up. 

Phase One called for personalized 
letters from Worthington’s president 
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racts About THES D/, BILLION 
MEMPHIS MARKET 


Ist in the South in wholesale sales 
— Oth in the nation. 


Memphis city population has in- W°” . _ ara. teil Boag . —— ee 
creased an estimated 58.5%, since BPS an. ae Memphis,— ny One of the 16 Fastest-Growing 
1940. <—~ 4 a a me, Cities in the Nation. 


World's largest hardwood market. 


World's largest cotton market, 


More than 800 industries. Exceed 
$475 million annually in manufac- 


tured products. 


Memphis bank debits were nearly 
$10 billion, and clearings were over 
$7 billion in 1957. 


' 
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ps 
Two Dailies and The South's Greatest 

Sunday Newspaper. Combined Daily 

Circulation 358,479—Sunday Commercial Ap- 


peal 263,076—{ABC Publisher Statement 3-31-57.) 
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to the presidents of every major pipe- 
line and consulting engineering com- 
pany in North America. Other 
Worthington sales and engineering 
executives sent personalized letters to 
the executives of these prospective 
companies with attachments of both 
a promotional and technical nature, 
such as test data, charts, performance 
technical literature, blue- 
etc. Salesmen called on all 


analyses, 


prints, 


prospects to further explain and de- 
velop the points in the program. Top 
executives followed suit. 

Following up this campaign an in- 
sert advertisement appeared twice in 


mer of 1956. It was featured on the 
regular Worthington letterhead — 
even to the typing paper impression— 
addressed to all pipeline personnel 
from the manager of the Engine Com- 
pressor Division and reiterated the 
main points of the program. The pro- 
duction technique and copy were all 
directly tied in with the other cam- 
paign elements—straightforward, not 
flowery, businesslike. 

Where not one new engine had 
been sold for pipeline service before 
that time, 39 engines were either in- 
stalled or booked through the Divi- 
sion in the following 18 months. The 


Oil and Gas Journal during the sum- 


Bows by SHEAR-PRINZ 


impetus behind the program was the 


make your product stand out 


—give it an extra-value look 


with an easily-applied, pre-tied 

bow that captures the gift market. Small, 
medium or giant sizes designed for 

your product exclusively. For proof of 
sales stimulation, write, wire, phone 


Packaging Division, Dept. $M 2 


216 S. WABASH AVENUE « CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS « WEbster 9-4610 


For that Job ‘‘Wel/ Done”... 
H. Horwitz Co. Offers the Finest 


1958 
H.HORWITZ CO. Briss, 
Gowel 


r 
Wala eax 


MEMBERS OF: Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade; Chicago 
Jewelry Manufacturers’ As- 
soc.; Importers’ Assoc., Inc.; 
Chicago Assoc. of Commerce 
and Industry; U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce 


in Award Gifts 


Awarpd ProcraMs begin with H. Horwitz Co.—no 
other firm is geared to handle your express de- 
sires at as low a cost for quality merchandise. 

H. Horwitz Company has the experience and 
know-how to establish and maintain your watch 
or merchandising award programs. Within the 
company is a complete shop staffed with fine 
watchmakers to handle your service problems 
with experience and dispatch. 


Free — 300 Page Gift Catalog 


Nationally Advertised watches, diamonds, fine 
jewelry, silverware, appliances, giftware, etc.— 
you can buy any one of thousands of Nationally 
Advertised articles at DEALERS COST. 

Write NOW “Request your free gift catalog— 
without obligation” (company letterhead only.) 
Since 1899—H. Horwitz Co. for the finest year around buying 

H. HORWITZ CoO. 
36 South State St.—Room 806— Chicago 3, Illinois 


“Guide to Employee Award Planning” 
by Hamilton Watch Company, also available without cost. 
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tremendous support of Worthington 
executives who made the effort per- 
sonal and believable in terms of sin- 
cerity and factual evidence of line 
improvement. The key to its success, 
however, is our friend, “Marketing 
Thinking” . . . the broad plan that 
brought relevant forces into action. 
For phase 2 the manufacturing com- 
pletion of one unit of each of the 
four new Worthington power engine 


‘and engine compressor lines was to be 


scheduled for the same week. By do- 
ing this sufficiently in advance, cus- 
tomers and prospects could be invited 
for a demonstration of Worthington’s 
newest power equipment, all under 
the same roof, at the same time. The 
idea of completing over 5,000 HP of 
different engine machinery at the 
same time and getting these four 
units running all together seemed 
highly improbable, but the plan was 
given priority rating for this Divi- 
sion’s work. 


Plans for a Power Fair 


While visiting the Buffalo Divi- 
sion in February on their regular 
trip, the A & SP liaison was informed 
that the Engine Department would 
arrange to have representative models 
of the four new Worthington power 
units completed and ready to run in 
the plant at the same time, the ideal 
situation for. the suggested customer 
and prospect demonstration. The only 
drawback was that it had to be held 
the week of March 4th because of 
production and shipping schedules. 
That would leave only 12 working 
days for the Works to be put into 
showroom condition, invitations to be 
printed and mailed, coordination with 
the sales force in the field, arrange- 
ments to be made for accompanying 
the guests to the plant, programs to 
be developed, etc. Timing seemed im- 
possible, but with the basic marketing 
plan already outlined and accepted, 
we decided to proceed with arrange- 
ments for the Worthington Power 
Fair. 

The day the decision was made to 
go ahead with the Fair, initial copy 
was written, layouts approved, and a 
printer in Buffalo was given the job 
of producing the invitations. All our 
district sales offices were notified of 
the plans and asked to make initial 
contacts with their customers and 
prospects. The program schedule in- 
cluded breakfast, lectures, engine dem- 
onstrations, plant tours, ete. This pro- 
gram was to be repeated for each of 
three days of the Fair. Because of the 
short notice, we hoped for a turnout 
of 30 or 35 people each day. With 
this, the event would have been con- 
sidered a success. ; 
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Herkimer is now 
“calling the shots” 


Herkimer Halvorsen is now a firm believer in ACB 
Newspaper Research Reports. As head of Halvorsen, 
Inc., he had poo-hooed them for years. 

But when Halvorsen, Inc., became a division of 
Cosmic-Universal, the ACB Retail Store Reports were 
furnished him by the Upper-Management. 

The Boys-In-The-Field who worked for Herkimer 
under the old Halvorsen, Inc., set-up are now frankly 
amazed at Herkimer’s shrewd insight to specific sales 
situations in far corners. 

Last week, the Seattle man got an air-mail from 
Herkimer directing him to visit Eugene, Oregon, and 


RETAIL STORE REPORTS A 


Provide accurate check-up of dealer tie-in ad- 
vertising covering your own or competitive 
accounts. A widely-used service for determin- 
ing sales policy and directing salesmen’s efforts. 
Reports can show linage; cost of space; city; 
publication; sales territory; dealer name; 
product and price advertised; mats used; totals 
and percentages. Report accuracy, 95% and up. 
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WALVORSEW ING. COSMIC-UNIVERSAL 


straighten out that dealership. “It stinks’”’ tersely com- 
mented Herkimer. 

At the next sales meeting, the Seattle man will find 
out how Herkimer learned of this Oregon situation. 
The ACB Retail Store reports will then be discussed. 

But at present the Seattle man surmises that this 
parent company that took over Halvorsen, Inc., must 
have one of those fabulous UniVacs with hundreds of 
electronic tubes and a built-in radar. Otherwise, how 
could they spot the Eugene situation—so accurately ? 

Full information on ACB’s 14 Services in our 48-page 
catalog sent on request, or contact our nearest office. 


Tze ADVERTISING 
CHECKING BUREAU, inc. 


New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. © Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. 
Columbus (15) 20 South Third St. © Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. 
San Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Sales Managers find... 
“Repeat orders come twice as easy when | ship via 


D-C’s FAST, STRAIGHT-THRU SERVICE!” 


D-C’s non-stop, 2-man sleeper cab service 
cuts 20% off running time. Gives you FASTER service to 
any point, puts your goods into your customers’ hands, 


hours, even days, sooner. 
Fast, direct service wins customers—holds them. 
Always specify D-C on your orders—you can be SURE it’s 
your “BEST WAY” and your “CHEAPEST WAY.” 


TERMINAL CITIES 
mM 9.8416 » Angeles 


Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. 
THE ONLY COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 
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On Wednesday, February 13th, in- 
vitations were mailed to district sales 
offices for personal mailing and dis- 
tribution. All promotional visual aids 
were prepared at the home office in 
Harrison, N. J., from the central 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
headquarters. All technical visual aids 
and discussion material was to be pre- 
pared in Buffalo. A Buffalo Division 
committee was organized to cover 
sales, manufacturing, testing and re- 
search departments. All key personnel 
were made fully aware of the pro- 
gram, with emphasis on its objectives 
and necessary steps that would have 
to be taken to assure its success. ( Nec- 
essary measures for assuring success 
were a “shock” to some people. ) 

During the three days of the Power 
Fair over 250 process and pipeline 
representatives of leading companies 
in this country, Mexico and Canada 
traveled to Buffalo to attend the 
Power Fair. 


Convincing Demonstrations 


Prospects were on hand early at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club for the 
Worthington breakfast, at which time 
they had an opportunity to meet 
the Worthington president and 
chat informally with him and the 
other Worthington executives from 
Buffalo and Harrison headquarters, 
who coordinated their efforts for the 
project. After breakfast the visitors 
registered and received programs and 
file folders containing prefiled litera- 
ture and reprints of the lectures on 
all the products and processes they 
would hear described and see demon- 
strated. This session lasted two hours. 

After lunch buses moved the group 
out to Worthington’s plant where 
they were separated into groups for 
engine demonstrations. Special seat- 
ing arrangements made the group 
comfortable; engineers and research 
men talked over public address sys- 
tems above the engine hum. Flip- 
chart visual aids helped them to fol- 
low the demonstrations. Two of the 
engines, being demonstrated in dif- 
ferent parts of the plant, could not 
be run simultaneously because of the 
limited fuel supply. 

Stop-watch timing by the demon- 
strators (called for by advertising per- 
sonnel, planned by engineers, executed 
by research personnel) kept tests go- 
ing on in both areas without obvious 
interruption and without both big 
engines running at the same time. 
After a tour of the plant the group 
returned to the Buffalo Athletic Club 
for refreshments and a dinner. After 
dinner Worthington’s president gave 
a short talk and the day’s festivities 
were closed with entertainment by 
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“Marketing Thinking" at Worthington 


In capital goods industry it is still unusual to find clearcut 
cases where Advertising and Sales Promotion Departments 
really apply “marketing thinking,” bringing the functions of 
research, engineering, production, promotion, general manage- 
ment, and sales all to bear on the same problem in one promo- 
tional plan. Such a plan of action based on “marketing thinking” 
utilizes the work of all functions affecting or directing the busi- 
ness in relation to an agreed upon promotional objective. 
Worthington Corporation recently successfully attacked a major 
promotional problem, directing engineering, manufacturing, pro- 
motion, research, and sales management talents to a common 
plan, objective and successful action.—C. Freeman 


specially recruited local Buffalo 
talent. 

The success of the Fair can be 
measured not only by enthusiastic 
customer comments but by real com- 
mercial activity as well. 

Our reputation for engine compres- 
sors is better now than ever before. 
Our troubles seem to be behind 
us. The Power Fair (1957 Buffalo 
Show) and our SUTC program ap- 


parently have helped considerably in 
cementing better customer feeling. 
Our objective aimed at bolstering cus- 
tomer confidence in one product line. 
It depended on cooperation and plan- 
ning contributions from every line 
and staff level, and this was commit- 
ted in advance. This is teamwork. 
This is practical application of “mar- 
keting thinking.” 

The End 


REAC HH More Families 


with more time to read 


YOUR message! 


If you want SATURATION in the great 8-county, Western New York 
Market, the Sunday Courier-Express is your newspaper. It’s the 
state’s largest outside of Manhattan—your most potent sales force 
in blanketing the territory’s 491,300 families. And it reaches them 
on Suttday when they have more time—more opportunities to 
read and react to your advertising. 

Or if ECoONOMy is your dish—if you want greater spender im- 
pact and more advertising for your dollar concentrated on those 
with more dollars to spend, use the Morning Courier-Express. 
It reaches the best 45% of the families in ABC Buffalo—nearly 
1/3 of all families in the 8 Western New York Counties. 


Member: Metro Sunday Comics and 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 


Representatives: SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
Pacific Coast: DOYLE & HAWLEY 


ROP COLOR available 
daily and Sunday 


Sunday Magazine Networks 


Why P-O-P 
is So Important to Mars 


The reason is practical and selfish: Sales have boomed 
since Milky Ways, Snickers and other Mars candy were 
displayed in 500 grocery store islands. In '57, Mars had 
22,000 island displays at Halloween! Sales are going up. 


Mars., Inc., long-time maker of 
such quality candies as Milky Way, 
Snickers, etc., feels that most manu- 
facturers mistakenly treat point-of- 
purchase advertising as a mere step- 
child they must tolerate in their over- 
all promotion program. But at Mars, 
P-O-P is regarded as highly as any 
other medium. 

Mars has been enjoying a boom in 
sales since it first used an island dis- 
play in 500 big grocery stores in 1951. 
At that time it introduced the idea 
of buying a 24-bar box right at Hal- 
loween, to the enthusiastic response 
of those citizens who were stocking 
up for “trick or treat” raiders. 

Says B. A. Bouchard, general sales 
manager of the Chicago firm, “We 
put the displays in what we prefer 
to call ‘large traffic outlets,’ not super- 


IT’S PAID for out of sales budget. 
No one’s kicking—results are too good. 
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markets. This was a new departure 
in selling candy, and we didn’t see 
the great possibilities in it until Hal- 
loween of 1952. We then increased 
usage of the display by a couple of 
thousand. Do you know how many 
displays we had by Halloween, 1957? 
Over 22,000!” 

Since Mars’ first effort at selling 
whole boxes of bars in October, it has 
conceived the idea of constructing 
special displays for each season of the 
year, and it’s doing a great job, ac- 
cording to Bouchard. ‘‘Increased 
usage by stores has resulted from edu- 
cation and the selling job done by our 
100 salesmen,” he explains. ‘“The 
salesmen have done a terrific demon- 
stration job with dealers, and we 
advertise these displays in full color 
in all grocery business publications. 
We use only the best quality mate- 
rials and reproduction, and we give 
dealers a fine selling tool. Do they 
like it? Some refuse to accept their 
orders unless the displays accompany 
them!”” Thus is realized the whole 
philosophy behind the displays—to 
get sales. 

Kling Studios, Chicago, is responsi- 
ble for the design and construction of 
the displays, which are packed so that 
salesmen can carry them in their cars, 
individually boxed. 

Mars has learned by trial and 
error what dealers want and what 
sells candy bars: effective copy plat- 
forms, simplicity of construction and 
compactness for delivery and setup. 
Bouchard says that everybody, how- 
ever, “pitches in with ideas on size, 
shapes, bases (mop-proof) etc. There 
is complete teamwork among the sales 
department, advertising department 
and the Kling people.” Prototypes of 
displays are dreamed up and con- 
structed by hand, and salesmen test 


THE KIDS GET the breaks: Display 
promotes one-shot 24-bar candy sales. 


them in the markets. If they don’t 
work, they are brought back in for 
a going-over by the “team.” 

Bouchard illustrates with an ex- 
planation of the prototype Mars had 
made up for Marsettes, a new candy 
product (soft, chocolate-covered cara- 
mels in a roll package). “This hand- 
made display for Marsettes sold 2214 
cases of that candy in a 24-hour per- 
iod, yet it did not answer certain 
questions we had about it, so we 
brought it back and redesigned the 
whole thing.” 

The advertising department cannot 
fidget at this extra expense ; the whole 
p-o-p budget comes out of the sales 
department! The displays are not 
merely cardboard printing jobs, but 
represent real merchandising ideas. 

At the Mars annual sales meet- 
ing, held each July, all salesmen and 
sales managers get a complete show- 
ing of the full year’s campaign in 
magazines, newspapers, radio and 
television — plus point-of-purchase. 
The company works on its advertising 
and promotion campaign 18 months 
in advance of its launching, and the 
men are shown how everything is in- 
tegrated into the displays themselves. 

Two of the Mars displays promote 
the “Mickey Mouse Club” and “Cir- 
cus Boy” (Mars co-sponsors both 
over ABC-TV). Other themes: 
“Mars goes back to school!” to “sell 
putting Mars in their lunch boxes”; 
“Cool Summer Fatin’ Fun!” to “sell 
putting Mars in the refrigerator.” 

Large drug stores now use Mars’ 
dump, or island displays, selling bars 
by the box or “six-pak,” and a na- 
tional variety store chain used more 
than 500 of these displays in_ its 
larger stores in 1957. The End 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


“GOOD PUTTING 

STANCE, DR. GRAHAM... 

BUT TELL ME ABOUT 

THE REVIVAL MEETINGS 
fo) YOURE PLANNING 
k 5S) IN AUSTRALIA!” 


When evangelist Billy Graham 
and Minneapolis Star reporter Bill 
Thorkelson get together, the talk is 
likely to range from a spirited analy- 
sis of the dog-leg thirteenth hole at 
Minikahda to a spiritual discussion 
of religion’s role in the modern 
world. World-traveling Dr. Graham 
is an athlete of note. Religion writer 
Thorkelson is an ex-sports editor. 

In church circles, Bill Thorkelson 
is one of the best-known newspaper 
reporters around. He has attended 
both conventions of the World Coun- 
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cil of Churches—at Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands and Evanston, Illinois. 
He has covered all four assemblies 
of the National Council of Churches, 
scoring a news beat three times by 
correctly forecasting the selection 
of the President-elect. Dubbed 
*‘Reverend”’ by his colleagues, Thor- 
kelson lists enough bishops and 
various other clergy among his 
personal acquaintances to fill a 
good-sized church. 

Church-minded Minneapolis Star 
readers have come to count on Bill 
Thorkelson not only as a thorough- 
going reporter of religious news but 
as a religion expert in his own right. 
An avid reader of 30 to 40 religious 
publications a week, he capsules his 
research in a fascinating Saturday 
column “The Week in Religion,” 
wherein he summarizes a staggering 
assortment of church doings the 
world over. Thorkelson is currently 
a director of the Greater Minneapo- 
lis Council of Churches and once 
took leave of absence to serve on 


the World Council of Churches staff 
in Geneva. 

Bill Thorkelson’s specialized writ- 
ing, which has won him two national 
awards for outstanding religious re- 
porting, is another reflection of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune’s 
belief in serving all interests of all 
readers with the most accurate, 
complete news coverage possible. 
This continuing extra effort in re- 
porting and in public-spirited 
leadership has made these two news- 
papers the best-read, best-liked, 
most respected in the great 3% 
state region they serve. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


625,000 SUNDAY -495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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/ Mutual's Way 


of Introducing 


A New Agency Manager 


Do you drop an executive into a new territory with no 
more ceremony than a pat on the shoulder as he leaves 
the home office? There's a better way to do it. See how 
skillfully Mutual of New York breaks the ice for its men. 


A new whether office 
boy or president, gets off to a good 
start under the stimulus of a hearty 
introduction. When the newcomer 
is a branch manager or other repre- 
sentative of management, the manner 
of his introduction to a new territory 
assumes even greater significance and 
may have incalculable bearing upon 
his subsequent success in the job. 

Though the marketing of insur- 
ance differs in many respects from the 
marketing of other services and com- 
modities, the problem of getting an 
agency manager happily launched in 
a new territory is pretty much the 
same as that of getting any regional 
manager or administrator started in 
a new post. This description of the 
way in which Mutual of New York 
introduces its agency managers can 
have a lesson for many types of com- 
panies facing the problem of putting 
a new man into the field. 

MONY’s plan might be summed 
up as “packaged,” since most of its 
components are tucked into a port- 
folio which is sent in advance to those 
who are to be invited to a dinner to 
meet the new man. The materials in 
the kit tell a good bit about the man 
and his background, as well as some- 
thing of the company itself and of the 
representatives of management who 
will be present at the dinner. They 
obviate the need of speeches at the 
dinner itself, so that the function may 
be informal and friendly. And by 
receiving this information in advance, 


employe, 
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the guests have an opportunity to 
learn gradually about MONY and 
its people rather than at one sitting. 

Here's the sequence: Two weeks 
to a month before the new man takes 
over his territory, the regional vice- 
president sends a personal letter to a 
group of the city’s leading business 
and professional people, inviting them 
to attend the dinner at which they 
will meet MONY’s new agency man- 
ager. The letter adds that MONY’s 
Public Relations Division will later 
send some information about the com- 
pany. 


Everyone Gets a Kit 


Then, about ten days to one week 
before the dinner, the Public Rela- 
tions Division sends the kit to each 
person who has been invited to the 
dinner. Newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision people are, of course, included. 
The letter is short, reading simply: 


“Here’s the ‘get-acquainted’ kit 
we promised to send you. I hope 
you'll find it a helpful and inter- 
esting way to know a little bit 
about MONY, its new manager 
and other personnel, and its meth- 
ods of operation. I look forward 
to meeting you personally at the 
dinner on ‘ 


The letter is signed by Cliff Reeves, 
vice-president for public relations, or 
another representative of the PR di- 


vision who will be attending the din- 
ner and installation program. 

In the right-hand pocket of the 
portfolio there is a multilith biog- 
raphy of the new manager with his 
photograph at the top of the first 
page. Stapled to this are other sheets 
that tell about the company: its 
“firsts” (including the fact that 
MONY was the first American com- 
pany to offer life insurance on the 
mutual plan); its size (1,300,000 
policies, $5.7 billions of insurance in 
force, assets of $2.5 billions) ; types 
of insurance written and other perti- 
nent facts. 

To make the material more inter- 
esting to its recipients, much of it is 
localized. For example, in introduc- 
ing John R. Hufstetler upon his ap- 
pointment as head of a newly opened 
office in Columbus, Georgia, the de- 
scription of the company told of the 
first policy taken by a Georgian, in 
1843, the year MONY was founded. 
Other facts: Georgia residents have 
a total of $101 million in MONY 
insurance and receive about $3!/, 
million in benefits yearly) MONY 
investments in Georgia utilities and 
other businesses amount to $57 mil- 
lion. Also given are the reasons for 
establishment of the Columbus office, 
in terms of the state’s and the re- 
gion’s growth. Names are given: of 
the men who will work out of the 
new office with Hufstetler, the heads 
of the other two MONY agencies 
in the state, and the two MONY 
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COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE! 


Rate Card Effective Date Guarantee Black & White Cost per- 
to Advertisers Page Rate 


#7 Oct. 4, 1958 6,500,000 *13,000 *2.00 


Oct. 5, 1957 5,300,000 $10,600 $2.00 
Oct. 6, 1956 4,000,000 $8,000 $2.00 
Oct. 1, 1955 3,000,000 $6,000 $2.00 
Feb. 5, 1955 2,000,000 $4,200 $2.10 
Jan. 1, 1954 1,500,000 $4,200 $2.80 


Apr. 3, 1953* 1,000,000 $3,000 $3.00 


*First National Issue 


Public demand for TV GUIDE again requires us to adjust our guarantee. 


America’s Television Magazine 
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Business 
. = \ leaders 
ya are using 
MA. 


STERE-O-CARD 


General Electric, Hotpoint, Dodge, 
Procter & Gamble—and many 
others, are bringing their products 
to life in full color, telling their 
product story too, with 6-picture 
Stere-O-cards that cost less than 
$1.00 each! 

You get the viewer, lithographed 
in full color—six double transpar- 
encies mounted in sequence—and 
a mailing envelope. Write Dept. S 


FORT PIERCE 
INDUSTRIES 


Box 2147, Fort Pierce, Florida 


HIDDEN ASSETS 

Your mailing list is a valuable 
property! Book and record clubs, 
magazines, financial and business 
advisory services and others who 
sell by mail — will pay well for 
the privilege of renting (not buy- 
ing) your names. 


They can be prospects, buyers, 
inquiries, contributors, subscribers, 
etc. They can be on plates, cards, 
coupons, original letters or box 
tops — but the names should be 
current and the quantity at least 
10,000. 


Find out how much your list can 
2arn. Request “Hidden Asset” 
booklet. Tell us how many names 
you have — how acquired and how 
maintained. Our recommendations 

| will be submitted by mail. No obli- 
| gation. No one will call. 


Lewis Kleid Company 


| 25 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. | 
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mortgage correspondents and _ five 
farm loan correspondents in the state. 

Also stapled into this pad are short 
biographies, with photographs, of the 
other MONY people who will attend 
the installation dinner. For the Co- 
lumbus affair, they were Stanton G. 
Hale, Sales Vice-President from the 
New York office; D. D. Briggs, 
Southern Region Vice-President, 
Sales, with headquarters in Atlanta; 
Clifford B. Reeves, Vice-President, 
Public Relations, New York office. 

MONY’s management believes 
those who attend such dinners usual- 
ly read, or at least skim, a good part 
of the material beforehand. Members 
of the press and of radio and tele- 
vision news services may use the ma- 
terial for news items, announcements, 
stories on the “new enterprise in our 
town.” 

There are other benefits. Many 
guests have written to say they've 
sent the kit to other members of their 
companies. Usually, too, the new 
manager asks for 25 or 50 kits for 
use after the official installation. He 
uses them to introduce himself and 
the company to centers of influence, 
prospective recruits for his field force, 
or ‘“nominators”’ who might give him 
names of prospective agents or clients. 

The portfolio itself is of heavy 
kraft, with pockets for the mimeo- 
graphed pad and various printed lit- 
erature. The cover has stenciled on 
it, in blue ink, “Some Points of In- 
terest About Mutual of New York.” 

The material in the pockets varies 
with the year and the season. This 
is what the kit introducing Hofstetler 
contained, in addition to what is de- 
scribed above: 


1. Colorful, pictorial folder map 
of New York City. MONY’s rela- 
tively new building, with its famous 
weather star is included, but not 
given much more prominence than 
other points of interest in the city. 
Map unfolds from size of No. 10 
envelope to the equivalent of eight 
large magazine pages. On the back 
are an outline map of the New York 
subway system; lists of hotels, resi- 
dence clubs, restaurants, night clubs, 
theatres, and other tourist lures. 


2. MONY TOPICS. Magazine 
for policyholders, written in sprightly 
style. Winter issue has stories on 
“Life Insurance at a Discount”; 
MONY’s field underwriter, “A Ca- 
reer Man”; Asiatic Flu; MONY’s 
letter program, with letter clinics to 
keep correspondents on their toes. 
Most amusing item: a short piece on 
a policyholder who thought so highly 
of MONY that he named it a bene- 


ficiary in his will! 


3. MONY’s latest annual report 
to policyholders, a 24-page, illustrated 
pamphlet. 


4. Souvenir MONY coins, re- 
sembling $10 gold pieces (remember 
them?). They have stamped on them 
the company name and a design por- 
traying the New York headquarters 
skyscraper. Coins are pierced, to be 
used with key chains, one of which 
goes into each envelope. Another sou- 
venir is a money clip or tie-clasp, 
decorated with the “coin.” 


5. “Weather Star Signal,” pocket- 
size card. The skyscraper, with star, 
is illustrated and the code for inter- 
preting star signals is spelled out. 


6. Reprints of articles of general 
interest that have been published 
about the organization. 


Though MONY’s “get acquainted” 
plan is designed for the firm’s agency 
managers, some of its features have 
applications for almost any company 
facing the problem of introducing a 
new manager, or even a salesman, to 
his territory. The End 


The Function of Marketing 


“Let me state simply what | 
consider to be the function of 
marketing. When management 
accepts the importance of mar- 
kets being its most important 
asset, it then must set up an 
operating principle to acknowl- 
edge this recognition. 

“Business must recognize that 
any function or activity or area 
of its operation that influences 
its acceptance in the marketing 
place is, essentially, a part of the 
marketing function. . .. The 
principle on the part of man- 
agement—of appraising all of its 
activities in relation to their ef- 
fect and impact on its markets— 
is at the heart of the term ‘mar- 
keting.’ 

“Marketing, besides being very 
functional, becomes a state of 
mind or an atmosphere of 
thought that permeates every 
department of a company and 
blankets its total operation.” 


F. S. Cornell, 

Executive Vice-President 
A. 0. Smith Corp. 

Before National Industrial 
Conference Board 
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NOW! FROM S&P WHBF-TV IN THE QUAD-CITIES . . . 


NEW 1000 FT. 
TOWER 


BIG 100 KW 
POWER 


EXPANDED REGIONAL 
COV ERAGE 


Never before have advertisers had the 
opportunity to tell their sales message 
to the 114 million people living in the 
Western Illinois and Eastern Iowa area 
Television Sets 450,000 ' amen ae with the clarity of sound and picture 
Population“ 1,200,000 SY wy / now offered by WHBF-TV’s new 
Net E.B.1." $2,000,000,000 Y i> = maximum tower — maximum power 
: * facilities. Now, WHBF-TV’s new 
saaalheaseatinnctestr 2 J Grade “B” signal sends favored CBS and local programs to 
Food Sales* $270,000,000 b di 31 high income, populous counties in Western Illinois and 
E.B.1. Per Family” $5,130 ry Eastern Iowa. These new WHBF-TV facilities make all 
“From Sales Management's 1957 Survey vi previous coverage data on the Quad-City area obsolete. So 
of Buying Power ov before you buy, get the new WHBF-TV coverage story. 


bam WHBF-TV 


CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS & DAVENPORT, IOWA 


ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTED BY AVEPY-KNODEL, INC. 
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The Situation: 


|. Ethical and proprietary drugs are big business 


FTC must offer more proof than in past when 
it challenges drug makers’ claims 


Congress will be liberal in finding money for 
national defense—missiles and satellites 


dl 


Sales Growth to Bring Regulation 


Probable Reactions: 


3. But Congress may not appropriate 
more money for such things as FTC 
policing of drug industry 


|. Congress may give new supervisory 
authority to FTC. 


2. Congress may bolster FTC's position 


[Om ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


What Congress Is Likely to Do 


About Ad Claims for Drugs 


By JEROME SHOENFELD 


The keynoter at the concluding 
banquet of a drug manufacturers’ con- 
rarely omits the standard 
warning: “I hope that I don’t shock 
you gentlemen, but now that drugs 
are Big Business, we must watch lest 
troubles with Washington lead to 
regulation.’ “Though they’ve heard it 
too often to be even surprised, much 
less shocked, members of the audi- 
ence still are dismayed. Evidence be- 


vention 


hind the warning grows as the in- 
dustry prospers. “In time,” a drug 
man says darkly, “‘we'll be run by 
Washington altogether.” 

The drug business, as everybody 
knows, is divided into the ethical, 
which may not advertise to the pub- 
lic, and the proprietary, whose ad- 
vertising irritates enough Congress- 
men each year to ensure the Federal 
Trade Commission’s appropriations. 

As the war ended, it was the pro- 
prietary branch, selling familiar rem- 
edies for colds, headaches, indiges- 
tion and constipation, that got most 
of the business. Ethical houses pre- 
pared vaccines and manufactured the 
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ingredients which, in those days, drug- 
gists used to compound when cus- 
tomers brought in prescriptions. Then 
came the Wonder Drugs: antibiotics, 
cortical steroids, polio vaccine, tran- 
quilizers. ‘These helped to triple 
pharmaceutical volume to about $1.5 
billion in 1957 as compared with 
about $650 million for proprietaries, 
sales of which barely keep pace with 
population. 

Large proprietary companies have 
purchased or created Pharmaceutical 
Divisions whose scrupulous observ- 
ance of medical ethics interests the 
Antitrust Division. In turn, the lit- 
erature of ethical companies has ac- 
quired a promotional tone, which 
arouses some M.D.’s to pledge that 
they will toss it all away unopened 
and others to complain to their Con- 
gressmen. 

It is promotion to the public that 
has excited greatest anger on Capitol 
Hill and has inspired the most ex- 
travagant proposals for reform. These 
range from weekly Government-spon- 
sored TV programs contradicting the 


advertisements to direct censorship. 
In between comes a proposal to pre- 
sume a drug advertisement false until 
its manufacturer proves otherwise. 

Established manufacturers of stand- 
ard remedies found in every medicine 
chest and first aid kit didn’t inspire 
the demands for regulation. The 
“horrible exhibits’ are those of com- 
panies which are smaller but sufh- 
ciently well heeled to blanket the 
country now and then with sometimes 
questionable advertising claims. 

As remedies as familiar as aspirin 
are combined with vitamins to create 
new and presumably better kinds of 
products (to cite but one example), 
other companies brighten their own 
appeals, as they must, in order to hold 
their markets for their established 
brands. At present they are fighting 
sales wars based on such theses as 
“Faster . and “What the doc- 
tor prescribes . . .”” They know that 
FTC is watching. 

These larger companies get into 
these drives, which are matter-of- 
course in any other industry, reluc- 
tantly. Their Ethical Divisions strive 
for and sometimes make discoveries 
which force the patronage of \I.D.’s. 
They aspire to conservatism, stoggi- 
ness even. But they’re surrounded by 
claims that medicines much like their 
own perform miracles. 
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Off the top of your head 


When 

you 

think 
Pennsylvania 
think 
Philadelphia 


, ? 
*1957 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power Pittsburgh 
**75,000-and-over population —and 
#U.S. Census 


The Erie Times evening 
The Erie NEWS mornin 
The Erie Times-News sunicy 


For the latest market and media data, call The Katz Agency, Inc 


Erie 
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Fs2rol. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountains 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 
THEY ALL HAVE 


ONE THING IN COMMON — 
FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


ST 


FOOD 


mrrAaagazine 


386 FOURTH AVE. = 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Ten years ago, FTC concentrated 
on false advertising so that fly-by- 
night promotions didn’t goad estab- 
lished companies into imitation. The 
Commission piled up impressive lists 
of desist orders, which proved its 
vigilance when it asked Congress fo1 
money each year. For a little while 
almost everybody was happy, but the 
golden age didn’t last. 

Groups of Congressmen belittled 
this concentration on false advertis- 
ing. he cases were mostly against 
small concerns. Why didn’t the Com- 
mission tackle the giants, which every- 
body knew oppressed their competi- 
tors by granting discriminatory dis- 
counts? Why didn’t it enforce the 
Robinson-Patman Act? The Com- 
mission shifted its emphasis. 

In court, the Commission was badly 
licked. It lodged a case against Car- 
lay Co.’s “AYDS,” which are cur- 
rently advertised as the “Candy that 
makes you thin.” FTC contented 
itself by putting on the witness stand 
experts who expressed their simple 
and comprehensive contempt for the 
notion that eating candy helped peo- 
ple reduce. Condemnation by experts 
had always been sufficient. 

Carlay resisted. Its witnesses de- 
scribed clinical tests of AYDS, and, 
in the absence of counter-tests by 
FTC, convinced the Court on ap- 
peal. When Food and Drug Admin- 
istration attacked the company’s labels 
a little later, the Court decided that 
the subject had been thoroughly ex- 
plored by FTC. 

Thus, proprietary advertising has 
become more energetic. The energy, 
Congressmen complain, is misdirected. 


Cold Cures Under Fire 


Cold cures are one of the subjects 
of hearings held by a House subcom- 
mittee headed by John A. Blatnik 
(D., Minn.) Like recent sessions on 
weight reducers and the bromides ad- 
vertised as “tranquilizers,” the hear- 
ings will produce accusations that the 
advertisements lie. This may not ruin 
the year’s business. It is against the 
wonders of the 1956-57 cold season 
that the committee has been collecting 
evidence. The manufacturers may ad- 
vertise newer discoveries this year. 

The Committee is taking up one 
class of remedies after another, each 
time getting experts to say they are 
worthless, maybe dangerous. Although 
the hearings are amply reported, 
there is no clear evidence that they 
reduce sales. They are important any- 
way. Immediately, they put the heat 
on the agencies concerned in one way 
or another with such promotions: 
FTC, FDA, Post Office. They may 


lead in time to sterner laws. 


Among the cases paraded before 
the committee was that of the re- 
ducer, Regemin, sold by Wonde1 
Drug Co. Last spring, advertisements 
in comics had quoted a twenty-year- 
old paper by Dr. Leon Hirsh of Cin- 
cinnati, describing his use of the 
chief ingredient, phenyl propanalo- 
mine, in treating overweight patients. 
The day it was published, Hirsch 
complained, he had to tell 50 people 
who phoned him that he had been 
misrepresented. It was a drug, he 
said, that could cause serious side 
effects and was completely taboo for 
heart patients. 

Because Regemin was then sent by 
mail, the Post Office took the case. 
If it had followed through success- 
fully, mail from the company would 
have been returned, stamped “Fraud.” 
Instead, on June 22, the company 
agreed to give up mail sales, and the 
Post Office agreed to drop the case. 
In August, just as the Committee was 
opening its hearings on reducers, 
Regemin advertisements appeared in 
Washington and other papers and 
became a committee exhibit. 


Companies Switch Tactics 


The Regemin story, Committee 
members complained, is a recurring 
one. The Post Office and FTC get 
the same complaints. Because the 
Post Office need not prove as much 
as FTC, it takes the case while the 
Commission ignores it. Presently, the 
company agrees to drop mail order 
and the requisite papers are signed 
and sworn to before witnesses. But 
as it drops mail order, it switches to 
drug store distribution, over which 
Post Office has no power. FTC at 
that point may well be concerned 
with other matters and unable to step 
into the situation. The Post Office 
has suggested a simple, inexpensive 
remedy requiring no new legislation. 
It has proposed that no case against a 
company be withdrawn unless the 
company agrees to give up all sales 
of the product in question, store sales 
as well as mail order. 

The Blatnik Committee plans to 
run through a long list of ready reme- 
dies. It may take an unexpected turn 
and investigate advertising by the 
ethical companies. It has a stackful 
of complaints from doctors to whom 
such advertising is directed. As their 
earnings go up, ethical companies de- 
vote more money to research. A genu- 
ine strike is rare; but almost every 
week sees some slight product modi- 
fications whose descriptions, as they 
swell the morning mail, burden the 
doctors. 

Medical journals have attacked 
both the research and the resulting 
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promotion. Doctors have echoed the 
journals. “When I prescribe an anti- 
biotic, I don’t need vitamins in it. If 
I do, I'll prescribe them.” Yet, the 
companies are commercial as well 
medical enterprises and must some- 
how differentiate their products. 


Doctors Calling For Help 


It had always been taken for grant- 
ed that there was no reason for ¥F eo 
to concern itself with such matters 
since doctors, not FTC examiners and 
Commissioners, are the final arbiters. 
For the agency to try to protect them 
would either embarrass the doctors or 
make FTC seem ludicrous. Now, 
doctors, themselves, have suggested 
some kind of Government surveil- 
lance of ethical advertising. Commit- 
tee staff members think that FTC’s 
power to enjoin false advertising 
covers ethical drugs. If it doesn’t 
committee members may try to broad- 
en its power. 

Most likely, there will never be a 
case against professional advertising. 
At least one doctor would have to 
confess that he himself had been 
fooled instead of merely voicing out- 
rage on behalf of less experienced fel- 
low practitioners. 

At the Blatnik hearings as well as 
when they ask Congress for money, 
FTC spokesmen have complained 
about the AYDS decision. Since that 
reversal, proprietary companies have 
been testing their drugs and basing 
their promotions on results. It isn’t 
enough to criticize the tests; counter- 
tests with negative findings are 
needed. These are sometimes fur- 
nished by the industry (companies 
test competitors’ products as well 
their own). The files are jammed 
with contradictory tests. 

At one Blatnik session, Commis- 
sioner Sigmund Anderson was asked: 

“Suppose we shifted the burden of 
proof to the advertiser?” 

“T think,” Anderson replied, “it 
would be beneficial. . . . I see a 
problem raised . . . with respect to 
the type of commodities which would 
be subject to the shifting of the bur- 
den of proof.” 

Anderson’s did not become the 
oficial FTC opinion. In reply to 
Committee Counsel Jerome S. Plap- 
inger, the Commission wrote that to 
shift the burden would conflict with 
American principles of jurisprudence. 
This is a powerful argument. The 
Committee report may contain exam- 
ples, which the staff is hunting for, 
of cases in which people are presumed 
guilty from the start. 

Three agencies are concerned with 
drug advertising. FTC concerns it- 
self with everything except labels and 
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literature accompanying the product, 
which FDA watches; Post Office 
naturally watches sales solicitations 
by mail. Victory by one agency can- 
not be exploited by the other two, 
whereas defeat for one is defeat for 
all. Committee members and lawyers 
are trying to reverse this. 

Except in financing satellites and 
missiles, the 1958 Congress will be 
stingy. It won’t support vast enforce- 
ment drives. Neither will it finance 
TV programs, as suggested during 
the hearings, to refute the adver- 
tisers or, as again suggested, create a 
kind of bureau of advertising censor- 
ship. Instead, it will explore FTC’s 
time-table of cases. What happens, 
exactly, in the years between starting 
a case and the final decision? Delays 
are caused by law, but law is what 
Congress amends from time to time. 


TV Being Watched—By FTC 
By order of Congress, FTC al- 


ready is trying to edit TV drug pro- 
motion. Its employes must catch the 
visual suggestions as they watch the 
evening programs. The first TV case 
brought to trial charges American 
Chicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
which sells Rolaids, an antiacid tab- 
let, with fooling people through vis- 
ual means. A man in a white coat, 
addressed as ‘Doctor,’ recommends 
the product. The trial sessions have 
been devoted to the question of exact- 
ly what impression the Rolaids’ “doc- 
tor’ scene created in viewers’ minds. 

The ethical branch of the business 
faces difficulties that are far more 
A couple of years ago, a 
House subcommittee headed by Rep. 
L. H. Fountain (D., N.C.), opened 
hearings on the way Department of 
Health buys polio vaccine. Bids were 
generally identical. Into the record 
of his report, he inserted lists of iden- 
tical bids on other drug products. In 
the spring of 1957, the Antitrust 
Division suddenly summoned the bid- 
ders, led by Eli Lilly & Co., before 
a Grand Jury at Trenton, N. J. From 
the records companies were reported 
to have been ordered to open, it was 
inferred that the probe covers far 
wider ground than polio vaccine sales. 

According to drug men, identical 
bids by no means show conspiracy. 
They have another explanation. Prices 
are listed and companies bid at the 
quotation by the chief producer—in 
this case Lilly. If they bid higher, 
they wouldn’t get the business; to 
underbid might bring another action. 
However, the Department got hold 
of a letter to a wholesaler who had 
underbid. His supplier refused to fur- 
nish the vaccine. 


serious. 


The End 


SPOTS 
STIMULATE SALES 


Wherever you turn, you will find 
Able-Stik accSELLerator Spot Labels 
on every type of package for that 
extra boost to sales. 


In only inches of space, they deliver 
your special story effectively. 


“Deals,” anniversaries, premiums, 
product changes, contests, etc., can 
all be converted into HARD SELL with 
spot messages on labels. 


Onqgzci2 Owes 


One-color label, actual size, 
affixed to standard package 
to promote ‘‘deal 


¢ 
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Able-Stik accSELLerator Spots ar¢ 
pressure sensitive labels (no moisten- 
ing required), stick to any surface 
and cut labor-time costs on the assem- 
bly line. (Ask for a demonstration! 
In the field, sales and service men can 
make changes on the spot. 


Perfect for regional, local or test cam- 
paigns. Lifesavers for correcting pre- 
viously printed prices and contents or 
for those important last-minute 
decisions! 


Tiny, versatile, productive and eco- 
nomical, they are quickly available in 
long or short runs to do a year-round 
job of HARD SELL at every stage of 
your marketing program. 


For the HARD SELL STORY and 
CHECK LIST to help you do a 
more competitive selling job 
through spotlight packaging 
write today to Dept. SM. 
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IDEA NO. 126 


Quick Change for KEYSTONE 
KEYSTONE CAMERA CO., 


INC., of Boston, sets sales a-rollin’ 
with this ingenious “roll-up’’ dis- 
play in gorgeous 8-color litho! AL 
SCALINGI, Dir. of Adv., wanted 
to s-t-r-e-t-c-h the life of the unit 

. and found the answer in two 
extra bottom panels — equipped with 
KLEEN-STIK Strips for quick 
change by dealers of Keystone field 


men. JERRY KRAMER, V.P. of 


EINSON-FREEMAN CoO., 
N.Y.C., and LEN KARSAKOV, 
Art Director of THE BRESNICK 


top production. 


K-S K-S K-S K-S K-S 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. ideas 


Featuring the World's Most 


CO., Boston, teamed up on the 


Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


IDEA NO. 127 


TV Truck Talkers 


Los Angeles station KTTV uses 
changeable signs of KLEEN-STIK 
Fluorescent —super-brilliant stock 
with all-over adhesive backing. Ele- 
ments of program announcements 
(day, time, name of show) are 
printed big ’n bold on separate pieces 
. . . attached to rear panels of 
ARROWHEAD-PURITAS bever- 
age trucks. To change promotions, 
one or more segments are lifted off 
and replaced by a simple peel-an’- 
press—as many as three applica- 
tions. ‘“Bright’’ idea conceived by 
KTTV’s JACK O’MARA and 
FRANK HOVORE .. . produced 
by ROSS HINMAN omni HERB 
COLBY of COLBY POSTER 
PRINTING, L.A. 


Like to see more business-build- 
ing ideas? Contact your regular 
printer, lithographer, or silk 
screen printer. ..or write for free 
booklet. “101 Stik Triks with 
KLEEN-STIK.”’ 
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KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 
for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31 


Where Are We to Find Enough Managers 
For a Steadily Expanding Business? 


(continued from page 35) 


The performance appraisal is ex- 
tremely detailed, covering 12 points: 
knowledge of work, analytical ability, 
judgment, mental alertness, planning 
and organizing, quantity of work, 
quality of work, leadership, develop- 
ment of men, cooperation, personality, 
initiative. 

Each quality listed is defined. 
Leadership, for example, is “ability 
to inspire teamwork, morale, and di- 
rect the organization towards a given 
objective.” The man is rated in one 
of five boxes; and the “evidence” for 
the appraisal given opposite. For ex- 
ample, if in the matter of leadership 
he is rated as in need of improve- 
ment, the “evidence” might be the 
comment: “Some tendency to drive 
instead of lead. A few complaints 
from his men on this, although they 
vouch for his fairness.” 

There are two sheets ‘Concerning 
his present assignment,” in which it 
is asked, “Is he properly placed?” 
Here his strong and weak points are 
analyzed, training or further educa- 
tional or experience needs pinpointed, 
outstanding assets evaluated, his work 
preferences or ambitions brought out. 
Sheets 5 and 6 evaluate his potential 
and summarize his performance. 


“ 


Judged By Peers 

An Appraisal Committee is set up 
for each man. On it are his immedi- 
ate superior, the one above him, and 
a third, selected by these two, who 
is familiar with the man and his 
work and is in a position senior to 
him. ‘These three receive copies of 
the man’s personal history and his 
job description together with a blank 
set of the Performance Appraisal and 
Evaluation of Potential forms, and 
take these home for study. Each com- 
pletes his set of appraisal forms, then 
the three come together in a meeting 
to arrive at what is called a consolida- 
tion of the appraisal. A fourth indi- 
vidual may enter here as a moderator 
—usually someone in a training po- 
sition in relation to the man being 
evaluated. 

These are always interesting ses- 
sions, lasting as long as required to 
perform an objective job. General- 
ities are taboo; examples are called 
for to support every evaluation or 
judgment; objectivity is the prime 
aim throughout the evaluation. If a 
man is found to be improperly placed, 
the attempt is made to find out if he 


may be too good for the job rather 
than not good enough. Has he tal- 
ents in some other direction that are 
not being utilized? If he is effective 
in the job but ambitious, has he been 
helped to realize that the best prep- 
aration for a higher post in man- 
agement is to give the best possible 


performance in the present one? 


Reserve Forces Developed 


Rarely is a man found to be per- 
forming all the elements of his job 
perfectly. The objectives of M.I.D. 
are to have each important position 
backed up with one or two highly 
capable men who are being consciously 
developed for that position, and to 
shorten the length of time it takes 
to get each man ready for more re- 
sponsibility. But the fundamental 
first step is always the development 
of the man in his present job. Only 
when that has been thoroughly cov- 
ered does the committee turn to the 
evaluation of the man’s potential. 

At this point, it works to start 
definite career planning, to set goals 
for him and to provide exposures for 
testing his further capabilities. The 
information provided in this phase is 
intended to stimulate the man and 
also to get his superior to give thought 
to the best means of furthering the 
man’s development. The committee 
confers with the man’s superior, help- 
ing him to understand as thoroughly 
as possible the man and his capabili- 
ties, his strengths and weaknesses, 
what manner of man he is and how 
best he can be helped to attain his 
potential. The man’s superior, not 
the committee, then confers with him. 
Together, these two discuss the man’s 
performance, attempt to come to 
agreement on areas where improve- 
ment may be indicated. It is asked: 
What can, or should, be done about 
this, and this? The supervisor may 
have come to the conference with 
some definite suggestions that have 
emerged from the committee meet- 
ing; but he always tries to get the 
man to bring forward first of all his 
own ideas for improvement, or for 
further development. 

The fourth phase, the Individual 
Development Plan, is covered by a 
two-sheet form. Here, the next steps 
to be taken, as agreed on by the man 
and his Superior, are put down in 
writing. For example: “Our ap- 
praisal has brought out that X’s most 
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important areas for development are: 
“e > ~ © $ ti “4 g my re . 4 
strengthening analytical ability; im- | ‘Talk about Life Insurance, we're 
proving leadership qualities,’ and so 
on. Specifically, it may be decided 
that he needs to take a course in pub- 


* & 
lic speaking, if he is in sales. 
Often the indicated areas of de- 
velopment are difficult to put in writ- 
ing. A man may be sarcastic—a seem- 
- 
a A, 


ingly slight, perhaps overlooked fault 
capable of wrecking his career. He 
can’t take a course to eliminate it. 
But his supervisor can be alert to 
pinpoint instances—without rancor— 
as impersonally as possible; or, on 
the positive side, to give warm com- 
mendation when a fault is being over- 
come. 

“When people work in an atmos- 
phere of approval,’ Gessler observes, 
“they tend to gain the confidence 
needed to make decisions. It is in- 
evitable that even our best people 
will make some mistakes; however, 
this we regard as a part of the learn- 
ing process. An occasional incorrect 
decision can be far less serious than 
the failure to make decisions when 
they are needed.” 


~ 


s 


Time To Get Settied 

The first evaluation of a manage- 
ment candidate is not made until he 
has had at least six months with 
the company. When a new plant is 
acquired or opened, or a new branch 
added, as a rule 12 months will elapse 
before the M.I.D. program will be 
put into effect. After the first ap- 
praisal, there is annual re-evaluation. 
If a man is in the same position, the 
position may be reviewed. If the man her boy friend has the right instinct for protecting and 
is in a new job, a new job description 
is called for. ‘The main work, after 
the first study, is in the area of per- tion in percentage growth of LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
formance appraisal, continuing evalu- 
ation of potential as the man matures, 


ReGee (Republic-Gazette combination) is lucky 


sheltering a gal! The boy friend (Arizona) leads the na- 


as well as buying income, bank deposits, manufacturing 


and attention to the individual de- output, mineral production and value of farm products. 
velopment plan, to keep it growing. 
Outside schools are made use of He's second only to Nevada in percentage growth of pop- 


as seems desirable; but at Kaiser 
Aluminum the main emphasis is laid 
on the “learning while doing’ ap- 
proach . . . on counseling on the job. You'll become a loyal boy friend to ReGee, too, when you 


ulation. 


The individual is made to feel the 
responsibility for developing himself. 
“We like to keep any aura of mys- state. 

tery out of it,” observes Borrie, di- 

rector of the program. “Actually, ONE OUT OF EVERY TWO FAMILIES in booming Arizona 
there is nothing obscure about per- 

sonal development. We do not aim subscribes regularly to the Arizona Republic or the 
to make junior psychologists out of ictatn Gaile. 

our people but rather to underline 

the fact that all of us need help in 

seeing ourselves as we really are. Im- 

provement follows normally from 


buy the papers with the deep influence in the growing 


simple, daily objective awareness of P ° R eee eran ely Seth Ca 

our strengths and weaknesses.” EPUBLIC and [5 tt 
The question often arises in con- A member of the Metro Sunday Magazine and Comics Group aZe e 

nection with the Kaiser Aluminum 
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A Branch Manager Writes His Job Description 


K 
aj 


—and His Boss at Kaiser Okehs It 


This job description was prepared by a branch manager for 
aiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. His immediate superior 
proved the final draft. The job description is part of Kaiser’s 


Management Inventory and Development program. 


POSITION TITLE: BRANCH MANAGER 


PRIMARY PURPOSE OF POSITION 

To manage the affairs of the Branch and to sell, service and 
expand the use of all Kaiser Aluminum Products within the 
Branch territory. 


D 


1. 


UTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF POSITION 

Be responsible for the sale of all Kaiser Aluminum Products 

in the area serviced by the Branch office. 

. Be responsible for the supervision and training of clerical 
help. 

. Make relatively frequent contacts on the purchasing, engi- 
neering, executive and production levels with customers and 
prospects in the Branch territory. 

. Be responsible for developing interest in the use of Kaiser 
Aluminum in companies not previously using aluminum. 

. Reply to inquiries within the Branch territory and quote 
prices, availability and delivery of the product or products 
involved. 

. Service all customers and leading prospects on a regular 
basis and provide information relative to prices, delivery 
schedules, technical information. 

. Carry on necessary correspondence with customers and 
prospects as required. 

. Correspond with the various Product Offices on matters re- 
lating to customer services. 

. Be responsible for the initial investigation, follow-up and 
termination of all claims, within the Branch territory. 

. Keep the District Manager and various Product Offices ad- 
vised of competitive situations, market trends and other 
pertinent data affecting our business. 

. Prepare call reports on all sales calls, listing all pertinent 
facts. 

. Obtain information regarding products or markets for the 
Market Research Department. 

. Initiate development programs with customers and prospects 
to expand the use of Kaiser Aluminum products. 

. Enforce standard Company policies and office procedures in 
the Branch office. 

. Maintain close liaison with Industrial Products Distributor 
and Ingot Distributor and cooperate in the sales efforts. 

. Position requires thorough knowledge and understanding of 
Company policies with several years experience in aluminum 
sales. 


provement can be obtained, sufficient 


program: How much can a person 
be changed? Out of the four years’ 
experience with M.I.D., those in 
charge of the program reply: “Knowl- 
edge can be improved. So can skills 
—manual, technical, speaking or writ- 
ing. Attitudes and personality factors 
usually are deep-seated and hard to 
alter. A person can’t be changed in 
these areas. But he often can change 
himself. At the least, surface im- 
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to remove a glaring obstacle to growth 
or advancement.” 

Kaiser Aluminum’s top manage- 
ment is sensitive to the need to avoid 
stereotyping of individuals. The ob- 
jective is to encourage its people :o 
be more fully themselves, within the 
limits of the demands of the job and 
the organizational needs. “The prime 
aim is to utilize to the utmost what 


capabilities each individual has.” 

M.I.D. itself comes in for ap- 
praisal and evaluation, both to make 
sure it is doing what is intended— 
that it remains a flexible working tool 
—and to avoid rigidities of applica- 
tion and red tape. For instance, in 
one plant, an experiment has been 
undertaken in doing without the com- 
mittee appraisal. The man_ being 
evaluated is invited to sit down with 
his immediate superior, the Perform- 
ance Appraisal and Evaluation of 
Potential forms between them, and 
together they work the evaluation 
through, step by step. In this way, 
it becomes a joint analysis rather 
than an appraisal. This approach ob- 
viously has many advantages. There 
are also pitfalls. For example, if the 
man being evaluated (or participat- 
ing in self-evaluation) happens to be 
a fast talker and his superior a slow 
thinker, the result could be distorted. 
The important thing is that no one 
concerned with the program will 
allow it to become routine or mechan- 
ical. 


Card File Is Screening Device 


There is one more step taken to 
keep the searchlight on talent in the 
Kaiser Aluminum organization, even 
if the individual is placed far afield. 
For each person in the management 
“pool,” a McBee Key Sort Card is 
made. On this is kept all of the in- 
formation from the personal history 
record and other major factual data, 
condensed into 200 classifications. 

If a particular job needs to be 
filled and there is no logical progres- 
sion, this system provides a rough 
screening of available material. It 
automatically reveals candidates, so 
that no one who would fit in can be 
overlooked. 

It also provides a companywide 
answer to the question: What do we 
have in reserve, management-wise? 
When new plants are opened, the 
system becomes particularly valuable 
in bringing forward a full list of 
possible candidates for new positions 
to be filled. 

Summing up the gains from the 
operation of M.1.D. to date, top 
management at Kaiser Aluminum has 
this to say: 

“People are the priceless ingredient 
of our business. In the last analysis, 
our ability to perform, our success, 
depends upon the right people. We 
have a great deal of confidence in our 
future ability to deliver because .we 
know that we have a long-range, 
year-in and year-out program that 
provides the means by which we can 


continue to build our people.” 
The End 
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Use them for fast, Gldomiilic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 


particular sales territories, you can conven- 
iently apply the May 10, 1957 SaALEs MANAGE- 
MENT Survey of Buying Power to your own 
market areas. 


Market Statistics, Inc. will prepare these IBM 
analyses for you quickly. Or if you have your 
own IBM installation, you can prepare them 
automatically in your own office, as do over 
200 leading companies today. 

In addition to the factors shown above, many 
other specialized indexes are available on county 
cards; Index of Urban Demand (for styled 


merchandise), Index of Office Equipment De- 
mand, Index of Resort Activity, Growth Factors 
(to isolate areas of rapid or slow growth) TV 
homes as of January 1, 1957, plus all major 
Census marketing benchmarks (age, distribu- 
tions, etc.) 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combinations thereof) would reflect de- 
mand for your product. If you have any ques- 
tions on this, you may without obligation 
consult with our staff for correlation studies 
of your own sales to isolate your key marketing 
factors. 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.—MU 4-3559 
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2831 wm Supreme PRosectors 


IN USE BY ONE COMPANY ALONE 


We can cut your 
Sales Costs, too 


Hilarious W.C. Fields 

5 minute movie, available 
to you, gets your prospect 
in a buying mood. 


Write Today - 
See Tomorrow 


ad 


THE HARWALD 0. is 


1245 Chicago Ave 
Evanston, Il!. * Ph: DA 8-7070 


Rocky Mountain States 
Industrial Sales 


| know a pair of young hard- 
hitting salesmen who fan out 
from the Denver area calling on 
manufacturers and distributors. 
They could add one more item 
of an industrial type that re- 
quires selling direct to business 
users. If interested, please ask 
me for further details. 


Philip Salisbury, Publisher 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


lf you use form letters in lots of 25 copies 
to 100,000, you’!! want to see these clever, 
4-color, preprinted letter-sized forms that 
get ANY message off to a flying start; com- 
mand attention and respect! FREE cata- 
logue. Write to NATIONAL CREATIVE SALES, 
1030 Leggett Ave., New York 55, N. Y. 


“Dress Up” Your Sales Meetings 


Themes for Sales Meetings and Sales 
Campaigns; Conventions, Parties. 


FREE Folders on Request 


showing ‘Carnival’, ‘‘Pirate’’, ‘‘Gay 
Nineties’, ‘‘indian’’ Theme Ideas. 


ORGANIZATION SERVICES Inc. 
10200 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 


COMING SOON 


“Why So Many Weak Sisters 


In Branch Management Jobs” 


An incisive article by Marketing 
Consultant Corning White which 
places the blame on those com- 
panies which fail to give their 
men clear statements of their 
job functions. 
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SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Sales were up for 49 of the 79 companies represented in this sales gain and 
loss compilation. Dollar volume leader here is United States Steel with a 1957 
sales total of $4,413.8 million, a record high. The company’s 1956 sales totaled 
$4,228.8 million. Competition Republic Steel Corp. didn’t do as well. Its 1957 sales 
of $1,227.2 million were $17 million below the firm’s 1956 figure. But things were 
even worse at Kennecott Copper Corp. The 1957 sales total of $467.9 million was 
far below the 1956 volume of $567.0 million. The second highest dollar figure in 
this roundup belongs to Westinghouse Electric Corp. which hit $2,009.0 million 
in 1957 sales versus $1,525.3 million in "56. 


Key—f is for fiscal year. 
Figures are shown in millions of dollars. 


Company Period 1957 1956 Company Period 1957 


Ls Standard Forgings Corp. yr. 25.3 
P UP 49 Standard Products Co. 6 mo. 17.5 
Air Reduction Co., Inc, yr. 189.9 
American Motors Corp. 3 mo. 118.5 . 
Ansul Chemical Co. yr. 15.9 Twin Coach Co. yr. 28.5 
Ayrshire Collieries Corp. 6 mo. 25.2 


United States Steel Corp. yr. 4,413.8 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 3 mo. 20.7 2 U. S. Sugar Corp. yr. 17.7 
Bessemer Limestone 

& Cement yr. A 
Blue Bell, Inc. yr. : Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. yr. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp, yr. 
Carter Products, Inc. 9 mo. 
Case (J. |.) Co, f - 
Catalin Corp, of America yr. . DOWN-30 
City Products Corp. 9 mo. 5 ’ 


Cooper-Bessemer Corp. yr. Aeroquip Corp. 3 mo. 


Allentown Portland 
Cement Co. yr. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. yr. 


Daystrom, Inc. 9 mo. 
= alyge Hee Avco Mfg. Corp. yr. 


Dayton Rubber Co. yr. 
Dresser Industries, Inc, yr. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc, 9 mo. 


Federal Glass Co. 6 mo. Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 3 mo. 


Carpenter Steel Co. 3 mo. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. yr. 
Continental Copper 

& Steel 6 mo. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc. yr. 
Gerber Products Co, 9 mo. 


Hat Corp. of America yr. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 6 mo. Casters Corp. wr. 


Elgin National 
Indian Head Mills ; Watch Co. 40 wks. 
Inland Steel Co. t Endicott-Johnson Corp. yr. 


Hajoca Corp. yr. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. Hercules Galion Products yr. 


Keyes Fibre Co. 
Knox Glass, Inc. 
Koehring Co., Inc. : Imperial Paper & 
Color Corp. 6 mo. 


Maryland Shi , 
= enh tee . . ‘ Johns-Manville Corp. yr. 


McKesson & Robbins, Jorgensen (Earle M.) Co. yr. 


Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. . . . Kennecott Copper Corp. yr. 


National Aluminate Corp. yr. . J National Distillers & 
National Biscuit Co. yr. . . Chemical Corp, 
National-U. S. North American 
Radiator Corp. 9 mo. : ‘ Aviation, Inc. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. yr. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 


Owens-Corning Ce. 


Fiberglas Corp. 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
Republic Stee} Corp. 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co., Inc. 
Philip Morris, Inc. ‘ ’ 
Porter (H. K.) Co. ; f Y Savage Arms Corp. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
Riegel Paper Corp. , J oo Sutherland Paper Co. 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


Tyler Refrigeration Corp. yr. 
Sealright-Oswego 


Falis Corp, yr. . 4 . . 
Smith Kline & Union Bag-Camp Paper Co. yr. 
French Laboratories yr. ¥ 
Spencer Chemicaj Co. 6 mo. A t Wurlitzer Co. 9 mo. 24.6 27.0 
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Advertising Checking Bureau 
Agency: Harris & Wilson, Inc. 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
en Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
iper, Inc. 


Setter Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Bill Brothers Publishing Company ....... 


Booth Michigan Newspapers 
Agency: The Fred M. Randal! Company 


Buffalo Courier-Express 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, 


Burgoyne Grocery & Drug Index, Inc. ... 
Agency: Wm. Savage & Company 


CBS-TV Spot Sales 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


Catholic Family Newspapers 
Agency: St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 


Columbus Dispatch 
Agency: Byer & Bowman 


Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Davenport Newspapers 

Agency: The L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Denver Chicago Trucking Company 

Agency: Galen E. Broyles Company 
Detroit Free Press 

Agency: Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency 


Erie Times-News 
Agency: Peter Zanphir 


Fort Pierce Industries 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc 


Gardner Displays Company 
Agency: Vic Maitland & Associates, Inc. 


Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman Agency 
Good Housekeeping 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Goodyeor Tire & Rubber Company 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc. 


Jam ante Or anization 
amp 


Agency 
Harwald Company 

Agency: Craft p= SO Company 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning .... 

Agency: McLain & Associates Advertising 


Allen Hollander Company, Inc, 
Agency: Joseph |. Sonnenreich 


ell-Ewald Company 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 
H, Horwitz Company 
Agency: E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 


The Houston Post 
Agency: Aylin Advertising Agency 


Indianapolis Star-News 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
iper, Inc 


Agency: Benton Ferguson & Associates 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Burlingame- Grossman Advertising - 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index Is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any Ilability for 
errors or omissions. 


Gales Movagement 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst, to Vice-President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Virginia New 


DIVISION SA 


Les 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Charles J. Stillman, 
Jr., John C. Jones, Elliot Hague, 
Howard Terry, Robert B, Hicks, Dan 
Callanan, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll., STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.. WOodland 2-3612. 


Lewis Kleid Company 
Agency: Maxwell Sackheim & Company, Inc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


56-57 
— Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, 


McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


Market Statistics 


Memphis Publishing Company 
Agency: The John Cleghorn Agency 


Minneapolis Ster & Tribune 
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Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Kiau, Van Pietersom & Dunlap Inc 


NBC-Spot Sales 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 
National Advertising Agency Network 
Agency: George T. Metcalf Company 


National Creative Sales 
Agency: H. W. Hauptman Company Inc 


Nation's Business 
Agency: Gray Rogers 
New Equipment Digest 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


Newsweek 
Agency: Bryan Houston, 


New York Herald Tribune 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc 


New Yorker : 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. (Film 
Division) yy 
Agency: D'Arcy Advertising Company 


Organization Services Inc. 
Agency: Luckoff & Wayburn, 


Perrygraf Corporation 
Agency: Reincke, Meyer & Finn 


Phoenix Republic & Gazette ..........-- 
Agency: Advertising Associates 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 


Sales Management 


Saturday Evening Post 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc 


Seattle Times 
Agency: Cole & Weber, Inc. 


Shear Prinz Associate , 
Agency: Mandabach, AAR & Simms, Inc. 


Sheraton Corporation 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Stein Brothers 
Agency: The Phil Gordon Agency, Inc 


Successful Farmi 
Agency: L. E. Mc 


Sweet's Catalog Service : 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 


Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: William T. Lane Company 


TV-Guide 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


This Week 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Thomas 4g Company 
Agency: W udson, Advertising 


Troy Record Newspapers 


True 
Agency: C. L. Miller Company 


U. S. News & World Report 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


United Van Lines 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, Inc. 


WBT (Charlotte) 
Agency: Kincaid-Chandlee 


WDIA 
Agency: 


Agency: Grant Advertising, 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


TODAY’S ADVERTISING 
Trends . 


Policies . People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Paying TV 
While the FCC gives ‘‘teevee” a modified blessing on a 
test basis, effective March 1, advertisers are getting a 
bonus audience which is already paying for “free TV.” 
Harry Lee Waddell, publisher of McGraw-Hill’s oil 
publications, reveals that at Farmington, N.M., for ex- 
imple, families are glad to put down $25 a month each 
to pipe Lucy and Ed and Dinah and Groucho from 
\lbuquerque, 150 miles away. 
Farmington is in oil boom territory, in that wild part 
the U.S. where the San Juan river becomes a four- 


state “border.” 


Ethics 

By now Buick may have picked an agency—perhaps 
Young and Rubicam. 

Many a less large account has been known to catch 
igencies with their principles down. But Y&R, which 
already has resigned Lincoln, is pretty proud of a 35- 
ear code of not throwing the little fish back into the 
lake after it has landed a bigger one of the same species. 

For long years Y&R was loyal to little Packard when 
it might have been stepping high with Ford. Only after 


Packard moved did Sig Larmon start courting Dearborn. 


Judicious 

Fax Cone once told me that Foote, Cone & Belding 
refuses to take media accounts, because such relationships 
might influence the agency’s judgment. 

In this, FC&B departs radically from predecessor Lord 
& Thomas. Not only did L&T’s owner Albert Lasker 
welcome media accounts (such as NBC) but for two 
decades L&T published a monthly, Judicious Advertising, 


supported mainly by media. 


Audiences 

Newspapers, at least, still talk turkey in terms of actual 
paid circulation. The San Francisco Chronicle boasts of 
“10,645 new readers... in 1957.” 

Some magazines still multiply paid-circulation by four 
to get “readers,” and then project them over a lot of 
issues to get an astronomical ‘cumulative audience.” 

At that rate the Chronicle's 194,400 would sweep 
everyone in the Bay area and even threaten those out- 


landers below the Tehachapi. 


Fit to Print 
“All business is local—and so are all newspapers.” 
The New York Times, however, is local and world- 
wide. When I asked Nathan W. Goldstein, circ. director, 
if I could buy the Times in Pakistan, he submitted a list 


of 54 lands — alphabetically from Argentina and Austria 


120 


down through Pakistan and Poland to Vietnam and 
Yugoslavia — where the International Edition is avail- 
able. This edition is printed from matrices in Lima, 
Amsterdam, Melbourne, Manila and Tokyo. 

As for the “domestic” Times: 80% of the daily and 
60% of the Sunday circulation is in just 28 counties of 
New York City, New York State, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. But the paper is distributed, says Nat, in 
2.615 of all the 3,072 counties in the U. S. 


Two Sexes 
Despite “Togetherness,” AfcCall’s sees that it gets on 


women’s-magazine schedules, and praises women’s weight. 
A recent McCall's news release is headlined: “New 


study of family grocery buying highlights women’s domi- 


nant influence.” 

But men may be more than mere biological necessities. 
In True, “the man’s magazine,’ Dr. Ernest Dichter 
reports that the suburban trend has “‘substantially elevated 
man’s position in the home.” And whether it’s elevating 
or not, True finds that men are doing more cooking. 

Another force in promoting male Separateness is Popu- 
lar Science, which says: “Traditionally, America’s Maga- 


zine for MEN.” 


Stamps 
To charges that trading stamps are 
S&H Green Stamps show that “where stamp use is great- 


‘ 


‘inflationary,” 


est food prices have risen least.” 

Meanwhile, Norge is getting dealers to lick their own 
for travel and merchandise prizes. Three to seven re- 
frigerators, depending on size, fill a book. Ninety books 
of 40 stamps each give a 14-day tour of Europe. 


Misc. 

Lovely line for British Travel Association (Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather) in magazines: “Dream yourself to 
Devon.” The picture with it brings the dream into focus. 
. . « One advertiser which still insists on placing direct 
is Buckingham Corp., New York, importer of Cutty 
Sark Scotch. 
Brazilian coffee with just a dash of higher-priced Colom- 
bian. Now, in newspapers, Andes Coffee Co., New York, 
introduces Brown Gold 100% Colombian coffee — at 


. Americans until now have settled for 


$1.50 a pound. 

The 2,910 periodicals in the U.S., excluding news- 
papers, have combined circulation of 310,475,582. Of 
the 249,890,250 of the 530 magazines, 75% is audited. 
Of all the 33,244,538 of the 2,145 business publications, 
58% is audited, and of the 27,340,739 of the 235 farm 
publications, 59%. 

Daily viewing, says A. C. Nielsen Co., is now five 
hours and 51 minutes per TV home —a quarter-hour 
more than a year ago... 

One foreign distiller is:reported to have a sales-promo- 
tion device which could cause trouble: U.S. Air Force 
pilots on regular “training flights” go to Bermuda, where 
they’re said to pick up the stuff tax free and sell it, tax 
free again, to fellow USAF men. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


‘How did you come to pick.that particular brand, Marthar 
, 


\ 


\ 


\ Well. when the 
McCall's Use-Tested 


knew it was just the one | 


IT’S A FACT: week after week, in store after store which reaches more than 5,200,000 top prospect 
across the country, retailers are finding that families every issue. 


McCall’s Use-Tested Tag helps them close sales. . ; 
Each Use-Tested Tag acts as a silent salesman 


That's because the Use-Tested Tag is designed, in a when the retailer is not on the floor, and gives 
way that’s unique, to sell merchandise at the point him potent and convincing salestalk material 
of sale. Here’s how it works: when he is. 


® Each Use-Tested Tag contains a feature-by-fea- If you'd like to learn how to put the power of 
ture endorsement of a product, based on ex- McCall's Use-Tested program behind your prod- 
haustive tests which duplicate typical home uses uct, write to McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York 
of the product by the homemaker. 17, N. Y. — or see your McCall’s representative. 


The tag is written in friendly, non-technical lan- 
guage that the consumer can quickly understand 


—tells her what the product will do for her in , | ¢ 
her home, instead of giving just a vague blanket ( r] é ‘ 
endorsement. A N 


Each Use-Tested Tag has behind it the power- The magazine of Togetherness, 
ful, impartial authority of McCall’s Magazine, reaching more than 5,200,000 families 


SN aboard for 


Peter Pan was there. 


And so were 50,000 starry-eyed boys and girls and 
grownups. For the fifth year the Miracle of Books Fair 
sponsored by the Children’s Book Council, the Museum 
of Science and Industry, and the Chicago Tribune drew 
capacity attendance. 

Enchanted youngsters thrilled over meeting favorite 
authors and illustrators. Bashfully shook hands with 
costumed storybook characters. And lost themselves in 
the colorful displays of some 3,000 children’s books. 

Small wonder that Chicagoans grow up knowing and 
getting excited about the Tribune. In Chicago and 
suburbs more families read the Tribune than read the 
top 7 national magazines combined. More than 6 times 


ever-Never Land 


as many Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the aver- 
age evening TV show. And the Tribune was the only 
Chicago newspaper to show a gain in total daily net 
paid circulation during the six months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, over the same period in 1956. 


One Tribune page ad brought over 5,000 customers 
flocking to Kroch’s & Brentano’s new book store on 
opening day. And a Tribune Magazine page featuring 
children’s clothes produced record sales and rave testi- 
monials for Celanese Corporation. 


Advertisers invested more of their 1957 advertising 
dollars in the Tribune than in all other Chicago news- 
papers combined. The Tribune gets best results. Why 
not put it to work for you, too? 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


